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Soft Red Wheat Outlook 


An Analysis of Market Conditions 


By Harold G. Johnson 
om * * 


ABA Report 


“Survival Will Require Hard Work, 
Imagination” 


Mill Insurance 


What Flour Millers Should Expect 
From Their Coverage 
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The Cake Flour That Raises Your Profits! 


Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, 


finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” moiscure 
means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling 
cakes at lower production cost to you ... more satisfied 


customers and higher profits, too! 
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“Prescription” for his cornfields helps 


him get bumper Crops. Cargill Prescription 
Service—a new management plan provided free by Cargill’s 
Hybrid Corn Department—helps this farmer get bigger 
yields by taking the guesswork out of his planting. Here’s 
how it works. A Cargill representative studies the farmer’s 
corn-raising practices and objectives. He takes into con- 
sideration the type of soil, the fertility level, drainage, the 
plant population, fertilizer program and planned planting 
and harvesting methods. After examining these factors and 
consulting with top corn specialists from Cargill Technical 
Services, he gives the farmer a written “‘prescription’’ (com- 
plete with maps of his fields). The prescription recommends 
the Cargill hybrid corn varieties needed and planting order. 
Result: the best possible program for assuring big yields with 
minimum risk. It’s another way that Cargill, through science 
and service, helps extend the reach of this important business- 


man—the American farmer. 
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you can cut bag costs 
with WONDERWALL 


For example, 8 flour companies show average savings ‘The comparable bag constructions were: 
of $7.30 per M bags by switching to the new, tougher Old Natural Kraft Multiwall 
WonNDERWALL from their natural kraft bags. 3/40, 1/50 1704 Total Paper Basis Weight 


New WonNDERWALL 


Typical of these savings are those of one prominent 
YI ” I 1/40, 2/50 1404 Total Paper Basis Weight 


flour firm that had used a 19" x 3144" x 3434" four-ply 


sewn open mouth bag of 170# total paper basis weight. 





Saving 30% Paper Basis Weight 


When they changed to a three-ply WoNDERWALL of — Even though lighter, WoNDERWALL resists breakage 
140# total paper basis weight, they saved 304 in paper better because it’s made with Kraftsman Clupak*, 
basis weight and cut their cost by $4.05 per M bags. the extra-strong kraft with the built-in stretch. 


See how WonDERWALL can cut your bag costs! Just write Multiwall Bag Division, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


7. ! , , , 
Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible 2Per, anujactured und i ql rity 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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ABA SPEAKER — A_ consultant 
speaking before the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers 
Assn. gives members of the baking 
industry a sharp reminder to exer- 
cise imagination and initiative if 
they wish their businesses to survive 
in the years ahead 


Page 5 


WHEAT STOCKS—Stocks of wheat 
stored in all positions on Oct. |, as 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at 2,125 million bushels, 
were the second largest of record 
for that date, slightly smaller than 
the record stocks of the previous 
year, but nearly half as big again 
as the |0-year average 
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SOFT RED WHEAT—There are a 
number of factors to be considered 
in evaluating the outlook for soft 
red wheat in the coming year. They 
include a larger carryover than last 
year, increasingly higher yields and 
competition for land by other crops 


Page 13 


INSURANCE—tThe factors involved 
in rating flour mills for insurance 
including some background informa- 
tion on how rate schedules, pre- 
mium factors and plant conditions 
are determined, as presented be- 
fore the annual fall meeting of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn 


Page 15 


PICTURE STORY—Informa! photo 
graphs of members of the American 
Corn Millers Federation and offi- 
cials of the U.S. Department of 
during their recent 
meeting to 


Agriculture 
Washington 
areas of mutual cooperation 


Pages 22, 23 


discuss 


PRICE SUPPORT—The amount of 
most grains put under price support 
during September was smaller than 
the amount put under in September 
of 1958. Through September 234.- 
749,287 bu. 1959-crop wheat had 
been put under support loans and 
purchase agreements compared 
with 382,141,562 bu. through Sep- 
tember, 1958 
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FLOUR MILLING 
TV PROGRAM 
SCHEDULED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Personalities 
from the U.S. milling industry are 
scheduled to appear in a television 
program on KCTA, the Twin Cities 
educational TV station (Channel 2) 
on Nov. 3 at 7:30 p.m. One of a series 
of 26 half hour programs entitled 
“From Our Heritage,” the program 
will deal with the growth of the flour 
milling industry in Minneapolis. 
Leading the program is Bee Baxter, 
well-known national radio and TV 
personality and with her will be Dr. 
Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; R. R. Brotherton, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona; Dud- 
ley Russell, Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and George E. Swar- 
breck, editor of The Miller. Mr. 
Swarbreck was responsible for pre- 
paring the script in asscciation with 
Miss Baxter and James Stauffer Nel- 
son, the director, who is with another 
local TV station, KSTP. 





International 
To Close Plant at 
Ponca City, Okla. 


PONCA CITY, OKLA Interna- 
tional Milling Co. has announced 
plans to close permanently its 2,500 
ewt. flour mill in this city, unless 
the property is sold by Nov. 13. Ap- 
proximately 35 office, mill and ele- 
vator employees would be affected 
by the closing 

In explaining its decision to leave 
Ponca City, the company pointed out 
that it has too much flour milling 
capacity in that part of the country 
International operates a 3,600 cwt 
flour mill at Blackwell, Okla., 18 
miles away 

International has some _ prospects 
interested in the property and if the 
sale is arranged, it is believed the 
buyers would continue to cperate the 
facilities 

If the mill is not sold, International 
will probably continue to use the 
grain elevator portion for storage, 
it was stated. Capacity is one half 
million bushels 


Small Wheat Farms Increase 
To Complicate Price Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Steady growth 
of wheat farms taking advantage 
of the 15 acre exemption from mar- 
keting quotas—iong a vexation to 
the Great Plains wheat belt—is 
now seen in clear perspective as a 
result of recent studies undertaken 
by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


As more and more small farmers 
are taking advantage of this exemp- 
tion the number of wheat 
farms which comply with acreage al 
lotments is declining. Some part of 
the decline, however, may be attrib- 
uted to the operations of the soil 
bank 

The USDA report discloses that in 
1958 more than 650,000 small wheat 
farmers planted to the full their 15 
acre exemption and in excess of their 
acreage allotment. This number is 
approximately half of the number of 
small wheat farms in the nation. All 
wheat farms are estimated for 1958 
at approximately 1.8 million 


small 


Small wheat farms taking advan- 
tage of the 15 acre exemption have 
been climbing steadily for the past 
three years. In 1°56 there were 538,- 
000 small farms involved. In the fol 
lowing year the number had in 
creased to 635,000 and in 1958 it had 
grown to more than 650,000. USDA 
officials now estimate that the total 
will show better than 700,000 for 
1959 

Of the total number of small wheat 
farmers, estimated at around 1.2 mil- 
lion, about 465,000 did not grow 
wheat but did have allot 
ments 


acreage 


Pattern Shifts 


USDA officials say that while the 
total number of small wheat farmers 
with allotments is increasing year 
by year, there is a constant shifting 
ff pattern as during each year some 
farmers drop out as wheat growers 
while others replace them 

In other quarters of USDA, offi 
cials say that much of this small 
wheat land acreage planting up to 
the 15 acre exemption reflects a with 


drawal of acreage from oats since 


the price support level for that crop 





PL 480 Wheat, Flour Authorizations 
To UAR, Nationalist China Reported 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced an increase in the wheat, 
wheat flour purchase authoriza- 
tion to Nationalist China and 
amended wheat and flour purchase 
authorizations to the United Arab 
Republic, both under Title I of 
Public Law 480. USDA also an- 
nounced a new wheat authoriza- 
tion for UAR, No. 46-15. 


The increase in authorizations No 
37-11 and No. 37-12 to China 
amounts to $343,000 and was ob- 
tained from unused funds provided 
for ocean transportation in authori- 
zations previously issued to that 
country. Authorization No. 37-11 was 
increased from $3 850,000 to $3,920,- 
000 and No. 37-12 from $3,967,700 to 
$4,240,700. All other terms and con- 
ditions remain the same as previous- 
ly announced. Small quantities of 
wheat and flour remain to be pur- 
chased under each authorization 


made by the Chi 
Procurement and 
149 Broadway, New 


Purchases will be 
nese Government 
Serv.ces Mission 
York 
Amended 
to the UAR 


authorization No. 46-13 
provides for the pur- 
chase of an additional $5,962,- 
000 worth 100,000 metric 
tons) of wheat, or a total of $11,923 
(about 200,000 metric 
19.000 metric tons have 


(about 


000° ~worth 
tons). About 
been purchased 

No. 46-14 provides for purchase by 
UAR of an additional $5,457,000 
worth (about 100,000 metric tons) of 
total of $10,886,000 


200,000 metric tons) 


wheat or i 
worth (about 
About 62,000 metric tons have been 
purchased 

Authorizations No. 46-13 and No 
16-14 also were amended to (1.) pro- 
vide for delivery to importer f.o.b 
ports of exportation, instead 
revise the 


ve ssel 
of f.o.b 


vessel, and (2.) 


is much less favorable than the farm- 
er can obtain for wheat despite the 
fact that when he exceeds his allot- 
ment and plants up to the 15 acre 
exemption he loses price support 
coverage 

However, it is widely understood 
in the Great Plains states that the 
price support program acts as an 
umbrella for the small producers 
And it is claimed that this truly free 
market wheat acts to depress prices 
which otherwise might be reflected 
for the big wheat acreage of the hard 
winter wheat belt 

To call this problem vexatious for 
the hard red winter wheat belt is a 
serious understatement. It is an ex- 
emption to the farm law and it is un- 
likely that the small farmers will 
surrender their privilege 

USDA officials say the only chance 
to correct this condition and to con- 
tain production of wheat in areas 
where it is best suited to be pro- 
duced would be to lower the acreage 
slowly. The adjustment 
would thus be made gradually rather 
than slap down on the small operator 
in one crack 


exemption 


As things now stand, the situation 
unpleasant schism in 
economy of the nation 
particularly when the big wheat 
growing states are engaged in world- 
activities and need 
from all 


represents an 
the wheat 


wide promotion 
all the help they can get 
wheat growers 


ents 


Wheat, ——_ Barter 


THE oTArr ry ure 


Banned to Six Areas 


WASHINGTON Exports of wheat 
or wheat flour under the barter pro- 
gram to Belgium, West Germany, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and the U.K. have been 
banned until further notice, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture 

This barter program change, which 
is effective at once, was made by re- 
designating these countries from an 
‘A" category (screened multilateral 
vr bilateral barter contracts permit- 
ted) with respect to wheat and wheat 
flour, as announced Sept. 16, to an 
eS category (barter exports 
barred) 

USDA officials said that the change 
was viewed as necessary to safeguard 
usual wheat and wheat flour market- 
the U.S., to avoid replace- 
ment of cash sales for dollars, and to 
preserve normal patterns of commer- 
cial trade in wheat and wheat flour 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement to which the U.S 
natory 


ings of 


is sig- 





NEW FLOUR MILL 
IN TRIPOLI 


TRIPOLI—A new flour mill opened 
August, is now operating 

with a capacity, 
based on 73% extraction, of around 
800 cwt. a day, basis 24 hours of 
working. The plant is operated by 
the Libyan Industries Corp. and is 
part of a general project to increase 
local industry. 


here last 


successfully rated 
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Visiting Other Firms’ Flour Mills 


OME OF THE MILLERS of yesteryear would 
S revolve in their graves at maximum rpm if 
they could but see what goes on today in some of 
the mills they helped establish. Technological de- 
velopments, despite the oft-repeated remark that 
nothing of consequence has been introduced since 
the inception of roller mills in the 1870's, have 
been astonishing. This fact, alone, would be enough 
to startle the old time millers who were pioneers, 
inventors, financiers and industrial giants at one 
and the same time. 


But what might surprise them more than 
anything else could be the cooperative dis- 
cussions which go on between the personnel 
of the milling companies as they examine 
the latest technological developments. These 
discussions involve methods as well as 
means. 


This inter-company exchange of ideas is fa- 
cilitated primarily by such organizations as the 
Association of Operative Millers and the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, and both 
organizations have built up considerable prestige 
for themselves as a result of their work which is 
part and parcel of a great industry. Their mem- 
bers meet regularly to find ways and means of 
producing more and better flour. True, there is 
still a tendency among some management execu- 
tives to chide their men to see all, hear all and 
say nothing, but that attitude of mind is fast 
disappearing 

Secrets between one firm and another there 
must be. A company, spending time and money 
on some development will insure, of necessity, that 
its new processes or methods are kept secret as 
long as possible in order to obtain the maximum 
return from its investment in brains and money. 
But in the milling business little remains secret 
for long and intelligent guesses by the technolo- 
gists invariably come close to the right answer. 
There is nothing that can be radically new in the 
milling process and the newness lies in the method 
of approach and attack rather than anything 
revolutionary in the way of machinery. And when 
a so-called “secret” process or method is at last 
revealed, it is often found that other firms have 
been quietly working on the same lines 


The millers of 75 years ago worked un- 
der cloaks of the strictest secrecy and they 
were not above introducing a qualified em- 
ployee in the guise of an ordinary workman 
into another firm's mill to see what was 
going on. 


But to open up a plant to a visitor from an- 
other firm was an unheard of thing in those days. 
And it was unheard of to any major extent until 
just recently. 

An intelligent technologist can learn much 
which will assist him in improving his own opera- 
tion by seeing another man’s plant. To be sure, a 
plant opened up for inspection is certain to be 
one in which good housekeeping prevails and such 
an example can provide a lesson for anybody. But 
if there are secrets in the operation, the visitor 
can be assured that they are so well kept under 
wraps that not even the keenest eyes will observe 
them. 

Allowing outsiders to see the inside of a mill, 
once anathema to management, is becoming in- 





creasingly popular. The millers of the U.S. and 
Canada are throwing open their doors to com- 
petition—-and they are doing it with pardonable 
pride. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. recently allowed 
members of AOM to tour its new grain handling 
and storage facilities at Alton, Ill. Emmett Loy, 
one of the most enterprising of the small millers, 
recently invited the technologists to take a look 
at his plant in Pyrmont, Ohio, and there have 
been other invitations of a similar nature. 


At a joint meeting of AOM and AACC, 
with members drawn from the U.S. and 
Canada, held in Montreal Oct. 23-24, the 
managements of Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., and the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
invited the technologists to see their plants. 
And the invitation was unlimited, even in- 
cluding members of the staffs of the milling 
engineering firms. 


The Robin Hood plant, formerly St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills, an aged and decrepit unit before the 
Robin Hood management took it over, has been 
rejuvenated beyond all recognition. It provides a 
perfect example for other millers in the art and 
science of making a modern plant out of some- 
thing quite unmodern. 

The Ogilvie Royal Mills plant, two old units, 
also rejuvenated in many ways, plus a completely 
new unit, excited the interests of the technicians 
because of the contrast, particularly in the saving 
of space achieved by the mill building firms of 
today in designing the new facility. 

Veteran millers who claim they can tell wheth- 
er a mill is running well by cocking an ear as they 
enter the door, expressed their approval. And all 
was perfect as witness the beaming smiles of mill 
managers W. Harold Lewis and Bob Kirkwood, 
Robin Hood and Ogilvie respectively 

But what is more important, the managements 
of the two firms allowed two of their technicians 
to stand up and be questioned by the millers and 
chemists in genera] session. Charles P. Dowd 
(Robin Hood) and T. Chris Mills (Ogilvie)—-both 
trained in the arts of rugger and cricket—fielded 
every ball expertly, and if managements were 
afraid that any secrets would be given away by 
their representatives, they may be assured that 
no one got to first base, to mix a few metaphors 

Nevertheless, the question and answer period 
was informative and useful under the open-handed 
guidance of another Ogilvie man, chairman of 
AOM's District 8, A. J. C. Willis. 


Such visits as those in Montreal add to 
the betterment and well-being of an indus- 
try which is charged with the task of feed- 
ing the people in the best and most nutri- 
tious way. Cooperation is essential amid the 
hustle and bustle of competition and if only 
one miller learned a little from seeing what 
other men do, the project was worth while. 


The managements of Robin Hood and Ogilvie, 
and the other mills which have opened their doors 
so freely during various meetings of the two tech- 
nological groups, must be congratulated on a 
worthwhile contribution to the welfare of the 
industry. There must be more of these visits and 
AOM and AACC are the best mediums to facili- 
tate them. (A report of the District 8 meeting in 
Montreal will be published next week.) 
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‘The Coin’s Other Side’ 


ABA Speaker Sees Decline 
In Baked Foods Consumption 


By GEORGE W. POTTS tries. He stated that “there seems to 

Northwestern Miller Staff be little evidence of a planned ap- 
proach to these key problems olf 
product modification and innovation,” 
and styled as “non-existent” forward 
planning in a systematic approach to 
profit planning 





CHICAGO—The consumption 
pattern of baked foods shows that 
the industry has experienced a 
steady decline and needs detailed 
information about consumer tastes 
and more imagination in produc- Future Changes 
tion and merchandising if it is to Looking ahead to the ‘60's he saw 
survive changing trends and com- creat changes in products and mer- 
petitive pressure in the next dec-  chandising techniques in a decade 


ade. that will see higher incomes, im- 


This was the critical analysis made proved standard of living, many new 
by John O. Tomb, McKinsey & Co., products and the probability that 
Inc., Chicago, management consult- some of today’s luxuries would be 
ants, at the wholesale bread branch comparative staples 
session of the American’ Bakers He further noted that the cost of ABA PLAQUES—Retiring officers of the American Bakers Assn, were pre- 
Assn. convention Oct. 17-21 research will go to the $12 billion sent: d with plaques of appreciation during the annual convention in Chicago. 
Left to right are: Harold Fiedler, secretary, who assisted in the presenta- 
tions; Sanford V. Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga., retiring 
second vice pres'dent; Willlam Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Lowa, 
ABA chairman, who made the presentations; Russell Duvernoy, Duvernoy 
& Sons, Inc., New York, retiring first vice president, and C. J. Burny, Burny 
Bros., Inc., Chicago. 


Referring to figures presented by mark with technological develop- 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak- ment and product growth the “great- 
eries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., ABA pres-_ est in the history of the world,” with 
ident, at a previous session, he noted a “fantastically stepped up array of 
that all factors considered, these fig- consumer goods and processes He 
ures did not represent a gain but a ilso noted that the next decade will 
definite loss. (The Miller, Oct. 20 bring growth in population and ex 
page 7.) pendable dollars after taxes, and a 

He based this contention on the Subsequent change in product prefer- 
fact that other staple foods had ence and buying habits which would 
gained far more rapidly in recent vary by locations 
years. Pointing to the doilar volume Mr. Tomb stated that it is already 
figures, he stated that on the basis evident that many consumers are 
of the share of the consumer income more than willing to pay premium Plan the Future 
baked foods had not shown a gain _ prices for a better product and con- 
but were actually down about 23°, tended that this pattern will devel- ahead a plan for the 
as contrasted with other foods op an even stronger trend in the cial 7 ~=amanacement 

Contending that the baking indus- future. He further noted that “the |... d by Yetta 
try is not holding its own or even man who concentrates entirely on 
taking adequate steps to retain the today’s needs will not be ready for Brist Pom , 
position it holds today, he accused ‘tomorrow's market.” eurng wae oo ae wanery we, = 5 
some in the industry of ‘“downgrad- This consultant counselled the bak- Mrs. Marks called on the bakers ick now, or healthier if it is well 
ing quality to meet competitive pres- ers to face up to the realities of a heir successors into their oy — ee — wre 
sure and still operate in the black changing business environment, get " Let them be aware of Products, new people, new progress 
of having only limited information all the facts possible related to their ls of the past, the mecha: sustain a healthy growth and stay 
about market needs and potentials business and use imagination § to . f the preset! and the plans for 
and practically no factual data about build a more distinctive, imaginative he futur j le major plans down 
some products and showing little evi- and upgraded line of baked products n black and white to the end at ness scene and need of progressive 


dence of product innovation “geared He concluded by declaring that the : may be achieved. ™anagement he stated, “The rapid 
xpect th ind violent changes of today cannot 


ing planned, orderly ce ructl rs build their business into “a 
changes ror organization of department 
soap, cigaret + vutoms h who have the ability and the 
‘an do it hy it bakers take ’ ww to proceed in your absence 
creater income throuch her it be temporary or perma- 

up ided products he challenged 
address captioned “Opera- 
tion Sick Plant Don F. Copell, W 
Co Independent Bakers 
ve Inc Chicago, stated 
succession he biggest problem in the bak 
lecht Marks ing industry today is not to cure a 


Cour l i the bakers to look 


future espe 


I 
pres lent of Hecht's I 


ikery In s, but to prevent a disease 


e in Oo he asserted 


Referring to a fast changing busi- 


to known customer needs.” salvation of many in the 60's will be 
be successfully met by managers who 


live in the past, or by managers who 
t changes or new ideas, nor by 


This speaker saw management ap- the use of imagination in creating 
proach “stultifying’ and the industry novel products with consumer ap- 
in a very poor position as compared peal, getting all the facts related to 


S ‘ who resent constructive 
with other “more dynamic” indus- every facet of the business and mak } » urged the bak 


criticism, nor by managers who want 
to adhere to old customs, outgrown 
habits, leftover traditions or worn 
out precedents 
‘We must all learn to be as flexible 
i helicopter in our thoughts and 
plial is polyethylene in our ac- 
tions. Progressiveness, profit minded 





ness ind avgeressiveness do not well 
up from the bottom of any organiza- 
tior they must invariably trickle 
down from the top and permeate 
throughout every fiber of an organi 
zation 

eight-point approach to in- 

hy 


suring a healthy business he urged 


the bake o look over every prod 
uct and I ind strive to give 
better j msider the cost of ev 
ery oper yn, product and service to 
eliminate wast build “sell” into ev- 
ike certain that “all 

the team fit into a har- 
confident, hard hitting, win 


combination 

Research and Development 

further counselled the bakers 
NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS — New officers of the  Inc., Chicago, second vice president, and Claude Bas- to use all the skills and tools of good 
American Bakers Assn. and the Allied Trades of the combe, Standard Brands, Inc., New York, secretary- mal ement; progress through .con- 
Baking Industry were elected at ABA's annual convention treasurer. New ABA officers at the right are, left to tinued education of all using re- 
in Chicago. Allied tradesmen, at the left, are, left to right: right: R. Newton Laughlin, Continental Baking Co., Rye, search and development of new prod- 
Ted Lauder, Ekeo Products Co., Chicago, newly elected N.Y., first vice president; Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bak- uct new markets and new uses 
president; J. Miles Decker, James M. Decker Co., Balti- eries, Detroit, vice chairman, and Louis E. Caster, Rock- ind “let's modernize and automate 
more, first vice president; Fred Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, ford Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., ABA chairman. ABA REPORT, page 34) 
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USDA Stock Report: 








Near-Record 






WASHINGTON — Stocks of 
wheat stored in all positions on 
Oct. 1, reported by the U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture at 2,125 
million bushels, were the second 
largest of record for that date, 
slightly smaller than the record 
stocks of the previous year, but 
nearly half as big again as the 10- 
year average. The total, moreover, 
is nearly double the 1959 produc- 
tion, a reflection of the continued 
large carryover of old wheat on 
July 1. 


















Off-farm wheat stocks of 1,678 mil- 
lion bushels were the largest of rec- 
ord and more than a tenth larger 
than a year earlier with stocks in 
terminals and mills, and 
warehouses increasing well above pre- 








elevators 







vious record levels. About three 
fourths of the total off-farm stocks 
were either owned by the govern- 





ment or were under government loan. 

Rye stocks of 28 million bushels 
stored in all positions were 15% 
smaller than a year earlier and the 
smallest since 1953. Off-farm stocks 
of 15.7 million bushels were 16% 
larger than a year earlier with in- 
creased stocks located in terminals 
and Commodity Credit Corp. bins. 
Stocks at mills, elevators and ware- 
houses were the third largest of rec- 



















ord but nearly a tenth below last 
year. 

Old corn in all storage positions 
Oct. 1 at 1,529 million bushels was 






58 million higher than the previous 
record carry-over a year ago. Farm 
stocks at 330 million bushels were a 
little under a year earlier and corn 
in CCC bin sites declined to 565 mil- 










lion. However, corn in terminals as 
well as in interior mills, elevators 
and warehouses was well above a 
year ago. All but about 4% of the off- 
farm stocks were owned by CCC. 
Also on Oct. 1 most of the old corn 
on farms represented corn resealed 


or about to be resealed on farms or 
soon to be delivered to the govern- 
ment. Disappearance of corn from 
all storage positions during the July- 


Stocks of Grains, Oct. 1, 


Wheat Stocks; 


Other Grains Break Record: 


September quarter was 677 milli: 
bushels, 8% above the same quarter 
last year. 

Oats stored in all positions totaled 
1,011 million bushels, about a fourt! 
less than a year earlier and th 
smallest since 1944, Farm stocks ac 
counted for nearly 90% of the tota 
stecks, and were the smallest since 
1939 reflecting the relatively sma!! 
production in 1959. Off-farm stocks 
were 15% smaller than on Oct. 1, 
1958. Oats under loan to or owned 
by CCC were smaller than a year 
ago and of minor significance. Dis- 
appearance during the July-Septem- 
ber quarter of 433 million bushels 
was a little larger than last year and 
average for the quarter. 

Barley stocks on Oct. 1 totaled 448 
million bushels, exceeded only by the 
stocks on Oct. 1, 1958, of 497 million 
and on Oct. 1, 1957, of 466 million 
Farm stocks at 252 million bushels 
were down 18% from a year earlier 
On the other hand off-farm stocks 
at 196 million bushels showed an in- 
crease of 3%. Terminal elevators 
held less barley than a year earlier 
but other types of commercial stor- 
ages and CCC bins had larger stocks 
Disappearance of barley from all 
storages for the July - September 
quarter was a record high of 154 
million bushels compared with the 
previous record of 142 million in the 
same quarter of 1958. 

Sorghum grain carry-over stocks 
of 501 million bushels in all storage 
positions on Oct. 1 were about three 
fifths larger than the previous Oct. 1 
record of 309 million last year. These 
stocks represent slightly over four 
fifths of the record 1958 production, 
and are nearly all owned by CCC 
Holdings in commercial storage ac- 
count for 95% of the total. Farm 
stocks of 19 million are record large 
for the date with about two thirds 
resealed under government loan. Dis- 
appearance of sorghum grain from all 
storage positions during the July- 
September quarter was 28 million 
bushels, nearly a fifth less than the 
same quarter last year. 


1959, with Comparisons 















































(In thousand bushels) 
Oct. 1 Av., Oct. I, July 1, Oct. 1, 
Grain and position 1948-57 1958 1959 1959 
WHEAT— 
On farms* 472,718 643,900 114,908 447,305 
Terminals? 338,543 472,590 391,378 $26,717 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 55,302 83,73) 81,067 77,006 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses* * 573,99! 940,838 691,241 1,073,809 
Total 1,440,554 2,141,059 1,278,594 2,124,837 
RYE— 
On farms* 12,599 19,036 4,376 12,106 
Terminals? 7,249 6,284 2,154 8,702 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ 356 165 681 574 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses* * 4,933 7,090 5,454 6,425 
Total 25,136 32,575 12,665 27,807 
CcCORN— 
On farms* 348 633 344,187 1,115,366 329,632 
Terminalst ' 34°157 85.125 112°944 98.184 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ 346,505 611,614 532,214 564,817 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses* * 102,343 429,568 445,090 536,354 
Total 831,638 1,470,494 2,205,614 1,528,987 
OATS— 
On farms* 1,052,120 1,202,549 299,734 898 819 
Terminalst 28.997 38,380 15,847 30,984 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ 3,370 4,932 6,665 3,188 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses® * 64,544 89,180 46,633 78,065 
Total 1,149,031 1,335,041 368,879 1,011,056 
BARLEY— 
On farms* 198,770 306,800 64,227 251,656 
Terminals? 29,790 44,333 33,756 40,747 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 2,220 11,787 19,690 15.156 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses* * 89,265 133,943 76,237 140,590 
Total 320,045 496 863 193,910 448,149 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board 
*Commercial stocks reported by Grain Division 
tOwned by CCC and stored in bins or other 
CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates by 
‘Al 


off-farm storages not otherwise designated 





AMS, at 45 terminal cities. 

storages owned or controlled by CCC; other 
positions 

including merchant mills 


Gaylord C. Whipple 


Gaylord C. Whipple 
Planning to Retire 


From Quaker Oats 


CHICAGO zaylord C. Whipple, 
manager of the foreign department 
and a veteran of 49 years with The 
Quaker Oats Co., will retire Nov. 1 

Mr. Whipple joined Quaker Oats in 
1910 as an employee of the mail 
room. After service in World War I 
he joined the export sales depart- 
ment in 1920, and was named assist- 
ant to the vice president in charge 
of that department in 1941. He was 
appointed to the post of manager, 
foreign department, in 1948. 

A director of Quaker Oats Pan- 
American, Inc., and Quaker Oats In- 
ternational, Inc., Mr. Whipple is a 
member of the National Defense Ex- 
ecutive Reserve of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. For many years 
he has been active in organizations 
dealing with foreign trade, and will 
continue to represent the company 
in those groups to advise it in such 
matters. 

In addition to holding the post of 
chairman of the International Trade 
Committee of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Assn. from 1945 to 1953, Mr 
Whipple served two terms as presi- 
dent of the former Export Managers 
Club of Chicago, now the Interna- 
tional Trade Club of Chicago. He is 
a member of the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, the Nation- 
al Foreign Trade Council, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Oak Park Country 
Club, the Medinah Temple of Chi- 
cago, and the Export Advisory Com- 


mittee of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington. 
Mr. Whipple is an alumnus of 


Lewis Institute and Crane College, 
Chicago 
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Salvage Operations 
Recovering Grain 


At Port Arthur 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—Approxi- 
mately 100,000 bu. have now been 
salvaged from the United Grain 


Growers terminal elevator annex that 
collapsed here Sept. 23. It is estimat- 
ed that 500,000 bu. will be salvaged 
before freezing causes heavy icing 
conditions and halts operations. It is 
likely that the remaining 1,500,000 
bu. now under water will be a total 
loss. 








George R. Fenster 
Reelected to Head 


Flour Distributors 


NEW YORK—George R. Fenster, 
Consolidated Flour Corp., was re- 
elected president of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 


a meeting here Oct. 22. All other 
officers were reelected as follows: 
Charles Metzendorf, Metzendorf 


Bros., Inc., vice president; Eleanore 
D. Cashin, Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc., 
secretary; Jack Di Fiore, treasurer; 
Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., national director. 

In reviewing the association's past 
year’s activities, Mr. Fenster said 
that the following four objectives had 
been kept in mind: (1) Relief from 
the gross receipts tax, (2) promote a 
high standard of business ethics, (3) 
encourage cooperation among all seg- 
ments of the industry, (4) promote 
cooperation within the association it- 
self. 

Some of these objectives, Mr. Fen- 
ster continued, have been met, while 
work remains to be done on others 

Albert W. Berg, Chas. W. Berg & 
Son, chairman of the association's 
tax committee, said that he was dis- 
appointed in the amount of money 
received, especially from the mills, 
for the effort being made to obtain 
relief from the gross receipts tax. The 
work of this committee, he added, will 
be continued. 


Plans for the forthcoming annual 
convention of the National Associa- 


tion of Flour Distributors, which will 
also observe the 50th anniversary of 
the founding of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, were 
discussed. The program will follow 
closely that of the convention held in 
Atlantic City last spring. 

The association’s next meeting will 
be held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Dec. 17. It will be preceded by a 
cocktail hour for members only, tak- 
ing the place of the annual dinner 
dance. 


fF LIFE 








Russians to Visit 


Minneapolis Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS—A group of Rus- 
sian students will visit the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange Nov. 5. It is 
expected there will be approximate- 
ly 12 or 13 students in the group, 
with eight or nine men and three or 
four women. 

Their stop at the grain exchange 
is part of a national tour beginning 
Nov. 1 with their arrival in New 
York. 

The students are of wide academic 
background and interests, and will 
be spending approximately three 
hours at the exchange 

Several of the students hold posi- 
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tions in the Soviet Committee for 
Youth Organizations, while others 
attend night school while working 


full time. 


Or tre 
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Northern Ohio Corn 
Received at Toledo 


TOLEDO — The first carload of 
1959 corn form northern Ohio area 
to reach Toledo was received by the 
Southworth Grain Co., according to 
A. E. Schultz, secretary of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade 

The grain tested sample grade yel- 


THE STAFF 


low, weighed 52.5 lb. to the bushel 
and contained 24.2% moisture and 
1.2% foreign matter 


This year’s new corn contains ex- 
cessive moisture and requires drying, 
Mr. Schultz said. 
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Members of WFI 
Committee Meet 


New Food Editor 


CHICAGO Members of the 
Wheat Flour Institute Committee 
met recently at the Bismarck Hotel 
here and, among other business, were 
introduced to the institute’s new food 
editor and director of home econom- 
ics, Miss Margot Copeland. Miss 
Copeland was introduced by C. L. 
Mast, Jr., executive vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, and 
Howard Lampman, executive direc- 
tor of the institute 

Also meeting with the committee 
were T. H. Hough, director of insti- 
tutional advertising for Kraft Foods: 
John Anastos, account executive, J 
Walter Thompson Co., and Ralph G 
Peterson, secretary of the Nationai 
Restaurant Assn 

Mrs. Rae H. Theimer, Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Adams, Mrs. Dorothy Marston 
and David H. Stroud, members of 
the institute's staff, gave reports to 
the committee. 

Committee members who attend- 
ed the meeting were James L. Ran- 
kin, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, 
chairman, and members Roger F 
Blessing, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Frank A. Yost 
topkinsvil'e (Ky.) Mig. Co.; Kenneth 
R. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Seattle; W. F. Toevs, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; William A 
Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; John T. Lynch, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Harold M. Regier, Buhler Mills, Inc 
Buhler, Kansas, and L. L. Lundgaard 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City 


——BREAD 


Board of Trade 
Votes to Retire 
Some Memberships 


Members of the Chi- 
Trade have voted by 
a heavy majority of approximately 
3.55 to 1 in favor of a proposal to 
retire a limited number of their 
memberships each year commencing 
Jan. 1, 1960 

Under terms of the newly adopt- 
ed rule, the association may acquire 
up to and including 20 memberships 
during the 1960 calendar year, as well 
as in each consecutive 12-month pe- 
riod thereafter at a price not ex- 
ceeding $5,000 for each one so retired 

The necessary funds for acquiring 
memberships under this rule will be 
provided by capital 
against memberships in the board of 
trade. On the basis of the current 
1.422 members, this could mean an 
outside assessment cf a little less 
than $75 a member a year. The 
latest membership transfer was made 
at $4,800 

Proponents for the membersh p re- 
tirement rule had pointed out that in 
recent years the annual average 
number of membership transfers has 
been about 85. They advanced the 
argument that by means of the pe- 
riodic reductions in the number of 
outstanding memberships, not only 
would the prestige of the board of 
trade be strengthened but it could 
be exepected to reflect enhancement 
in the value of the tickets as a whole 

About s'x years ago the New York 
Stock Exchange initiated a some- 
what similar program by which 50 
of its memberships were to be bought 
maximum cost of $45,000 each 
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Dr. R. R. Williams 


Joseph A. Lee 


Paul Chapman 


HONORARY MEMBERS—Honorary life memberships in the American In- 
stitute of Baking have been conferred on three of its members, all having 
served long and devotedly as officers or committee members. They are: Dr. 
Robert R. Williams, a member of AIB’s scientific advisory committee and the 


first to determine 


the chemical structure of thiamine 


(vitamin B,) and to 


synthesize it; Joseph A. Lee, treasurer of AIB for 12 years, through whose 
efforts money was raised to build the present headquarters, and Paul Chap- 
man, chairman of the board, Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, Ill For a 


decade Mr. Chapman served as secretary 


of the institute. He is now com- 


pleting his 56th year in the baking industry. 





Most Grains Under Price Support 


Show Decline During September 


WASHINGTON — The amount 
of most grains put under price 
support last September was small- 
er than that put under support in 
September, 1958, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
summary of activity in this phase 
of its operations. 


Through September 234,749,287 
bu. of 1959-crop wheat had been put 
under price-support loans and pur- 
chase agreements. Of this total, 186,- 
465,919 bu. were warehouse-stored, 
47,795,783 bu. farm-stored, and 487,- 
585 bu. were under purchase agree- 
ments. Last year through September, 
382,141,562 bu. of 1958-crop wheat 
had been put under support. The 
amount under support this year is 
running higher than two years ago 
when 97,940,853 bu. of 1957-crop 


wheat had been put under through 


1957 


Oct. 15 


and 153,239,171 bu 


1957 


Sept 15 
through 


Other Grains 


Of the other grains which normal 


ly are moving under support the 


heaviest at this time of the 
flaxseed 


sorghums 


yeal 


barle} oats, rye, dry beans 
had 


amounts 


and grain been put 


under in smaller this year 


The 


increase 


than last through September 


amount of rice shows an 
and 
small but 
a year ago 
The 17,135,501 bu. of 1959-crop 
barley put under support through 
September mostly in the fol 
lowing California, 5,323,126 
bu Minnesota, 1,786,778 bu.; Mon 
1,386,255 bu North Dakota 
PRICE SUPPORT, 


Corn soybean support activity 


is yet shows some increase 


ovel 


were 


states 


tana 





CORN MILLERS MEET—Members of the American Corn Millers Federation 


met recently in Washington and had as their guests members of the U.S. 


Department of Agriculture. Pictured here, left to right around the table, are: 
Robert C. Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling Co.; Mrs. Edythe Hudgens, ACMF; 
John Dean, USDA; John Cipperly, The Northwestern Miller; Wingate E. Un- 
derhill, USDA; Samuel H. Young, Lauhoff Grain Co., and John E. Preston, 
J. R. Short Milling Co. More pictures appear on pages 22 and 23. 


Eugene C. Dreyer, 
Feed Distributor, 
Dies in St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS Eugene C. Dreyer, 
for many years a leading figure in 
feed distribution, died Oct. 21 at his 
home here. Mr. Dreyer, who was 83 
years old, had been head of the 
Dreyer Commission Co. in St. Louis 
since he founded the firm in 1908 
He had been in poor health recently, 
but continued to go to his office in 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
until a few months ago 

Born in St. Louis, Mr. Dreyer’s 
first experience was with 
some of the early day millers there 
He started with the Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co. in 1892 and later worked for 
Hunter Bros. Milling Co. before start- 
ing his own firm. He was a member 
of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
for more than 50 years and served 
as president of the exchange some 
years 


business 


ago 
Mr. Dreyer 
in the 


Dealers 


took an active part 
affairs of the Grain & Feed 
National Assn. and particu- 
the feed distributors’ section of 
that organization. In 1944 in Omaha 
the association honored him as its 
“Man of the Year” at the annual con- 
paying tribute to his long 
service to the industry 

Mr. Dreyer was one of the large 
distributors of the nation 
and active in both cash and 
futures trading of that commodity 
In addition to its St. Louis office, 
the Dreyer Commission Co, maintains 
offices in Kansas City, where Mr 
Dreyer's sons, Charles and Stanley, 
were in charge of operations. The 
Kansas City office was closed a few 
years ago when his sons entered the 
commercial warehouse business 
Survivors are his widow, Mrs 
Irene Dreyer, St. Louis, and the two 
Charles and Stanley, Kansas 


larly 


vention 


millfeed 
was 


sons 
City 
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Rate Reduction Plan 


Includes Astoria Port 


ASTORIA, ORE.—-The North Pa- 
cific Freight Bureau, rate making 
Pacific Northwest rail- 
included Astoria, Ore., in 
reduction on whole 
grain from the Inland Empire to Co- 
lumbia River ports for export, Rich- 
ard Bettendorf, manager, of the Port 
of Astoria, has announced 

Mr. Bettendorf said the rate cut 
orignally was applicable only to grain 
shipped to Portland, Longview and 
Vancouver, Wash. The Port of As- 
toria had threatened a protest to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
however, and the change was 


agency of 
roads, has 


a proposed rate 


sion 
made 

Mr. Bettendorf said the 
will conduct a hearing on the 
Seattle Oct. 28 


or wre 


bureau 
pro- 
posed change at 


General Baking Shows 
Rise in Net Profit 


NEW YORK 
chairman of the 
Zaking Co 


Morrison, 
board of General 
reported that net 
profit of the company for the 39- 
week period ended Sept 26, 1959, 
(after federal income taxes of 
$1.738.416) amounted to $1,558,300, 
equal to 67.4¢ a common share after 
preferred dividend require- 
This compares with net prof- 
it for the corresponding period of 
1958 (after federal income taxes of 
$1,699,330) of $1,514,806, or 64.7¢ a 
share 


George L 


has 


meeting 
ments 


common 
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Heavy Flour Buying Reported 
In Southwest, Sales May 
Total Two Million Cwt. 


N otherwise uneventful week in 
A. flour markets across the na- 
tion ended with a spurt of heavy buy- 
ing in the Southwest which broke out 


over the weekend and seemed to 
reach a peak Oct. 26. Some major 
chains were extending their supply 


positions through February and into 
March, and Kansas City reported 
that sales were expected to run to 
approximately 2 million cwt. 

Soft wheat flour sales slowed down 
following the activity the previous 
week and were reported near a stand 
still in some sections. 

The general tone throughout the 
nation leaned to somewhat improved 
sales, and directions continued to 
show a generally healthy pattern. 

Sales by mills of the U.S. amounted 


to 108% of five-day milling capacity 
compared with 109% the previous 
week and 118% for the comparable 
week of last year. (See tables on 
page 9.) 
* 

Sale of Springs 

. . . 
Light, Directions Good 

Rumors were heard in the spring 


wheat market Oct. 26 that selling of 
springs at the new crop levels might 


be imminent but no solid confirma- 
tion was available as of that date 
This would bring prices well below 


current levels and should be a strong 
factor in sales interest 

Aside from this note, there was no 
feature in another rather dull week 
as prices fluctuated only slightly and 
closed unchanged for the seven-day 
period 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week were confined to fill-in lots with 
total sales reported at 42% of five- 
day milling capacity compared with 
15% the previous week and 29% for 
the comparable week a year ago 

Clears are in strong supply but the 
price structure has not weakened as 
a consequence, and prices remained 
unchanged to slightly higher for the 
seven-day period 

New orders for family flour are 
very light but directions continue 
very good and should continue strong 
through the week and then probably 
let off a bit at the end of the pro- 
tection period. Prices remained un- 
changed 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 


for the week amounted to 102% of 
five-day milling capacity compared 
with 106° the previous week and 


102% for the comparable week a year 
Production by mills of the in- 
Northwest amounted to 109% 
of capacity compared with 111% a 
week earlier and 122% a year 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 107% of capacity com- 
pared with 110% a week earlier and 
116% a year ago 

Quotations Oct. 23, 100 Ib. carlots 
Minneapolis: Spring standard patent 
$5.40@5.50, short patent $5.50@5.60, 
high gluten $5.80@590 clears $5 05@ 
5.30, whole wheat $5.40@5 50; nation- 
ally advertised brands of family flour 
$7.20 in 100-lb. cottons 


ago 


terior 


ago 


Southwest Buying 
Interest Improved 


The hard winter wheat 
picture took on some life 


flour sales 
late last 


week as bakery buyers and mills got 


together on a price. Total volum¢ 
was expected to reach around 2 mil 
lion cwt. Four of the major chains 
took on varying amounts represent- 
ing 30 to 60 days’ needs, enough to 
carry some of them through Febru- 
ary. Others were not booked that 
far ahead, and some did no buying 
at all this week. Among the inde- 
pendents there was some purchasing 
but no general inclination to book 

Sales in the Southwest for last 
week averaged 150% of capacity 
compared with 61% in the previous 
week and 16% a year ago. Since 
only a little of the business was done 
at the tag end of last week, the fig- 
ures do not reflect the full volume 
during the weekend flurry 

Most bakers were in a position to 
buy without incurring carrying 
charges. There had been anticipated 
business for a number of weeks, but 
price ideas of mills and bakers dif- 
fered. Wheat prices strengthened 
during the week, causing the flour 
costs to advance several cents. The 
likelihood of prices coming down 
seem small, a belief that apparently 
prompted bakers to book additional 
flour 

Directions have been fair to good 


With additional bookings, a pickup 
is expected to occur. 
Sales have been light, but family 


flour directions have been seasonally 
good. Mills are also running well on 
export and government business 

Clears prices strengthened during 
the week as demand was good and 
supplies on the tight side. Second 
clears were bought by processcrs and 
bakery clears were sold in good vol- 
ume. There was also a fair amount 
of buying being done by mills who 
got more export or government busi- 
than they could handle. Only 
1% ash flour for nearby shipment 
was in plentiful supply 

At Hutchinson small export book- 
ings constituted the bulk of new flour 
business. The domestic trade appar 
ently is intent on riding out large 
contracts made in August before ac- 


ness 


cepting prices 20@25¢ higher. Oper- 
ations were 100% or better and 
promise to continue on that scale, 


with directions easy to get. Firmness 
in feed offset slightly higher wheat 
costs and quotations were unchanged 





STERN MILLER 





——— 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











Wichita mills operated at 115% of 
capacity last week. Sales improved 
to average 105°, compared with 47% 
the preceding week and 40% a year 
ago. Shipping directions ranged from 
good to very heavy. Family and bak- 
ery flour were unchanged. Clears ad- 
vanced 304 35¢ 

Quotations Oct. 23, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat bakery 


carlots, 


short patent $5.19@5.24, standard 
95% patent $5.09 @ 5.14, straight 
$5.04@5.09; established brands of 
family flour $6@7.20, sacked, with 


the high end of the range represent- 
ing delivered prices in this area on 
nationally advertised brands; first 
clears of 13.50 to 14% protein $4.10 


“4.15, first clears of 11% protein 
$4.05@4.10, clears of 1% ash and 
higher $3.65 @ 3.85 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Bookings Slow 

Following a fairly sizeable flurry 
of soft wheat flour sales last week, 


demand again slackened in the major 
markets throughout the country 

At. St. Louis, soft wheat flour de- 
mand was near a standstill. About 
the only business developed was a 
few straggling p.d.s. orders, hardly 
equalling 10% of mill capacity 
were advanced 15¢ follow- 
( n to MARKETS, | 


Prices 





Durum, Semolina Markets Quiet; 


Receipts Heavier, Production Good 


HE durum and semolina mar- 
| kets continued very quiet 
through another dull seven-day period 
ending Oct. 26. Macaroni and noodle 
manufacturers showed faint interest 
as prices continued firm, closing un- 
changed from the previous week 
Trade opinion indicates that al- 
though a good portion of manufactur- 
ers are still in a good supply posi- 
tion, a few are running low and some 
sales interest should materialize soon 
Durum receipts were a_ little 
heavier, running 195 cars for the pe- 
riod Oct. 19-23 as compared with 167 
cars the previous week. Most mills 
operated over five-day capacity the 
past week 
Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 137°% of five-day 
milling capacity compared with 133% 





the previous week and 144% for the 
comparable week of last year 

Prices on durum wheat deliv 
at Minneapolis Oct. 23 were: 


red 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.46@2.48 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.45@2.47 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.44@2.46 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.42@2.45 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.41@2.44 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.39@2.43 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

five-day week 
5-day wk Wily % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Oct. 18-25 163,500 224,694 137 

Previous week 63,500 *217,897 133 

Year ago 156,500 225,567 144 

Crop year 

production 

July Oct. 25, 1959 2,972,592 

July Oct. 26 958 2,967,909 

*Revised 
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Millfeed Markets 
Stronger, Demand 
Somewhat Improved 


i em millfeed markets experi- 
enced a strengthening in prices 
and somewhat improved demand for 
the seven day period ending Oct. 26. 
The improved market activity began 
in the Southwest and spread to other 
sections although the pattern was 
somewhat varied in scattered sections 
of the country. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 52,957 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,015 tons 
in the previous week and 53,999 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: Although inquiry for 
millfeeds continued relatively slow in 
the local market during the past 
week the market was firming. Over 
the seven-day period bran was up $1, 
middlings $2 and red dog unchanged 

Quotations Oct. 23: Sacked bran 
$34.50@35, bulk $30.50@31; sacked 
standard middlings $35@35.50, bulk 
$314 31.50; sacked red dog $46 

Kansas City: Improved demand 
was responsible for gains in 
shorts and bulk middlings in the past 
week and a modest upturn in bran 
values. Millfeed became rather hard 
to buy despite good operating levels 
of mills. Colder weather and poorer 
pastures no doubt were factors in the 
strength 

Quotations Oct. 26, carlots: Bran 
$35.75 @ 36.50, shorts $37.25@38 sack- 


good 


ed, bran $31@31.75, middlings $324 
32.75, shorts $32.25@33 bulk 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was good last week but offerings 
tightened up as mills were filling 
previous contracts. Offerings of mid- 
dlings were extremely light. Quota- 


tions Oct. 23, burlaps: Bran $44, gray 
shorts $46, bulk middlings $43.60, de- 
livered Texas common points; $1 
higher on bran, $2.50 higher on shorts 
and $4 higher on middlings, compared 
with the previous week 

Chicago: The millfeed price struc- 
ture in this area showed little net 
change for the week. There were 
signs of a moderate broadening in de- 


mand at the close of the week influ- 
enced by weather developments. Lo- 
cal handlers were looking for some 


firming in price levels should the fore- 
cast of snow and lower temperatures 
be proven correct. There was also an 
indication of possible export inquiry 
for bran 

Quotations Oct. 23: Bulk standard 
middlings $35, sacked $40; bulk stand- 
ard bran $33, sacked $39; bulk red 
dog $43@43.50, sacked $46.50@ 47.50 

St. Louis: Feed manufacturers took 
hold more aggressively last week, ap- 
parently concluding that the down- 
ward trend in millfeed prices had 
about ended. Demand for bulk mid- 
dlings, for spot and immediate ship- 
ment improved sharply, an indication 
that mixers had materially reduced 
inventories. Pressure from resale of- 
fers that had plagued the market dis- 
appeared by mid-week and prices ad- 
vanced $2. Bran failed to follow the 
strength in middlings, and some bulk 
offerings moving at $4 less than the 
Missouri River Possibility of 
export sales in future weeks received 
attention 

Mills were inclined to limit offer- 
ings as flour production showed signs 

(Turn to MILLFEED, pag¢ 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Market Firm; 
Prices Hit Season’s Highs 


market ex- 

_ perienced an unusually strong 
week with prices advancing consis- 
tently for the seven-day period end- 
ing Oct. 26. 

On the week’s span, closing prices 
were: Chica go— December $2.01, 
March $2.04%, May $2.01\%, July 
$1.83%, September $1.8644; Kansas 
City December $2.015%, March 
$2.044¢; Minneapolis December 
$2.135%, May $2.10%. 

The Chicago market was the 
strongest, registering gains for the 
period of 3%:¢ December, 3¢ March 
and 2%¢ May. 

There were many factors in the 
strong tone of the market. Buying 
of commission houses and profession- 
al traders pushed prices up in heavy 
trading early in the week. The buy- 
ing was based on the pending gov- 
ernment report on the volume of 
wheat placed under price support 
and a favorable outlook for increased 
exports. As this export buying fur- 
ther developed prices at Chicago 
were boosted to new season's highs 

Demand was also strengthened by 
reports of the continuing drouth in 
Europe which observers indicate is 
possibly the worst on record 

On the export side, Israel 
560,000 bu. of red wheat, Formosa 
purchased 750,000 bu. wheat and the 
United Arab Republic was in the 
market for approximately 675,000 
ewt. flour. Wheat buying by Brazil 
and Pakistan was also anticipated 
and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced awards and called 
for new bids on relief flour and corn 
meal. 

As the week progressed, Kansas 
City futures strengthened and prices 
for ordinary hard wheat in the cash 
market were fractionally above the 
government loan level for the first 
time this season 

The volume of wheat stored unde 
price support was another market 
factor as the USDA report showed 
the 2.1 billion bushels in storage 
Oct. 1 was the second highest on rec- 
ord for the date and only slightly 
lower than last year’s peak level 
About 1.7 billion bu. in storage off 
farms is government controlled. A 


ru. HE wheat futures 


took 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Oct. 26 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 2¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





federal grain man was reported as 
indicating that attractive prices later 
in the season probably will coax a 
good amount of this wheat to sale 
on the open market 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 23 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


16% 
16% 
18% 
21% 
24% 
27% 
30% 
33% 


Ordinary 

11% Protein 
12% 
13% 
14% 
15% 
16% 
17% 


Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


20099990 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 


One cent discount 58 to 57 ib., then 
ib. lower 


To arrive div. pt 
58 ib. 13.5% moisture 
13% protein $2.20% 
1S% protein $2.26% 
17% protein $2.32% 

Cash Prices Higher 

Very little change occurred in the 
hard winter wheat premium range at 
Kansas City. The dominant factor 
continued to be a relative scarcity 
of ordinary and low protein wheats 
and the low end of the ordinary price 
went up another ‘2¢ in the 
week. Otherwise, quotations 
were unchanged, although the actual 
cash price of wheat was higher due 
1%¢ advance in the December 


Ic each 


basis | 
12% 
14% 
16% 


ONS or | NS 
protein $2.17% 
protein $2.23% 
protein $2.29%, 


range 


past 


to a 
future 

Mills were rather passive in 
buying activities. They readily 
available offerings, but did not seek 
supplies aggressively despite some 
rather substantial flour sales to bak- 
There plenty of 
protein in this year’s crop and bet- 
ter milling types have sold above 
loan levels all year. Hence mills are 
not looking toward any particular 
tightness in the kinds of wheat they 
need 


their 
took 


ers seems to be 


Ordinary wheat was quoted Oct. 26 
at 2@3¢ over the December future, 
with 11.50% protein bringing 3@5¢ 
over. Twelve per cent protein was 
quoted at 40 15¢ over, 1250% pro- 
tein 6417¢ over and 13% protein 
8a@19¢ over, 14% protein was un- 
changed at 10@23¢ The De- 
cember future $2.02' bu 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 23 
is shown in the accompanying table 
Dark Hard $2.03 @2.32% 
Dark Hard 02% @2.32'% 
No Dark Hard 00'4 @2 
No Dark Hard 98 ‘$3 

03% @2 


! 
2 
3 
4 
No. | Red 
2 02% @2 
3 
4 


over 
closed at 


No 
No 


No Red 
01% @2 


No Red 
No Red 00'4 @2 
STAFF OF Lire 
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Earl Harris, Bakery 
Owner, Dies at 63 


ROGERS, ARK.—FEar] Harris, 63, 
owner of the regional Harris Baking 
Co. of Rogers, died recently at Ozark, 
Ark., after suffering a heart attack. 

Mr. Harris, who had been in the 
baking industry most of his life, was 
stricken while returning here from a 
meeting of the Arkansas Industrial 
Development Committee 

His firm distributes products in 21 
Arkansas counties and into parts of 
adjoining Oklahoma and Missouri 
Leading product is HBC bread 

Survivors include the widow, a son, 
a stepdaughter, a brother and a sis- 
ter 

Burial was held in Rogers. 


Ss THE 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
tor More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour 
western M 
mills 


productio n principal manufacturing 
er with relationship of pr ‘ 
n the U.S. expressed percentages 


Oct 


Northwest 
Southwest 


Percentage of total! U.S. output 
4,677,288 
6,315,699 


total U.S. pr 


total this month 


Estimated 
Accumulated 


"Revised 


Percentage of 

8-25, Previous Oct 

1959 week 958 

Northwest 07 116 
Southwest 4 ' 117 
Buffa! 2 0 112 
Centra! and S. E 95 100 100 
Pacif Coast 04 i 166 


Totals 08 0 8 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

Flour 
output 
235,680 
*245 27 
235,255 
246,518 


5-day week 
capacity 
Oct 8-25 231,000 
Previous week 231,000 
Year «a9 2 000 
Two years ag 237,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


nterior mills in Minnesota 
Paul, North Dakota 


Principe 
ing Duluth St 
and lowe 
Flour 
output 
539,085 
550,067 
559.655 
Si7.371 


S-dey week 
capacity 
494 500 
494 500 
456,900 
2g 430,500 
average 

average 


Oct 8-25 
Previous week 
Year ag 
years 
Five-year 
Ten-year 
Revised 


Two 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 
221,750 


Flour 
output 
228,621 
286,214 
267,717 
293,408 
Ten-year 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansos 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ca 
apacity output pacity 
068 000 248,790 
068.800 *!,218,750 


Oct 


Previous 


18-25 


capacity operated 
9-26 


currently to The North- 
estimated output of all 


areas by mills 


capacity a 


reporting 
i to the tote 


Oct. 22-29 


1956 
695,186 
1,397,823 
561,119 
527,300 
311,645 


19-26, Oct. 20-27 
1958 957 
763,889 
1,447,630 
$19,037 
$72,979 
308,919 
3932 443 3.994 243 3,612,454 3,492,773 
80 75 7s 75 


4.915.554 
438.4 


*Previou Oct 
week 

795 358 794 910 

504 964 1.519.694 

547,030 

$94 825 

537,784 


Crop yeer flour production 
———July | to—— 
Oct. 25, Oct. 26, 
957 1956 1959 1958 
09 104 11.979.753 11,991,021 
110 106 23,492,400 23,563,096 
18 6,547,087 9,221,935 
? 92 10,260,472 9.511.479 
%% 68 7,530,200 6,549,956 


61,809,912 


5-day week— 
Oct. 20-27, Oct. 22-29 


06 03 60,837,487 
Year ag 1,020,950 1,251,977 123 

years ago 1,032,000 1,154,222 112 
sverage 106 
sverage 102 


2 

Two i 
Five-year 
Ten-year 

*Revised 


BUFFALO 

5-day week 
capacity 
493,500 
493,500 


Flour % ca 
output pecity 
$54,240 112 
509,152 103 
Year ag 487 500 547,030 112 
years ag 475,000 $19,037 106 
Five-year average 18 
Ten-year average 5s 


Oct 


Previous 


18-25 
week 


Two 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and eastern Missour! 

Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
612,514 95 
"646,110 100 
Year ago $92,250 594 825 100 
Two years ago $70,250 $72,979 97 
Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average 87 

*Revised 


Mills in IHlinois 
Indiana, Kentucky 
Virginia, Georgia 
5-day week 
capacity 

643,750 

643,750 


Oct 18-25 


Previous week 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Flour % ca 
output pacity 
462,900 104 

"476,658 102 
537,764 166 
308.919 %% 


5-day week 
capacity 
466 500 
466 500 
323,000 

ago 315,000 


Oct 
Previous 

Year ago 
T 


8-25 
week 


wo years 
*Revised 





Linseed Oil Offers 
May Be on Bid Basis 


WASHINGTON The 
that by mid-November the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will announce 
the sale of its stocks of linseed oil 
on a bid basis for unrestricted 
has been hinted by officials of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

The news 
comment from 
that USDA would be in a 
ter position, pricewise, if it 
disposal until 


probability 


use 
the 


aroused some critical 
traders who contend 
much bet- 
deferred 
later in the crop year 
when linseed oil might bring a much 
higher price due to short crops in 
the U.S. and in Canada. A substan 
tial part of the Canadian crop 
been snowed under 
USDA officials 


has 


explain, however, 
that the over-all policy is to dispose 
of old crop supplies before a new 
crop comes in. They discount the pos- 


crushers may buy up 
CCC stocks and hold them for spec- 
ulative account later in the crop 
year. These officials that with 
sale on a bid basis, all buyers will 
have an open chance to obtain these 
supplies, and the possibility is small 
that the crushers will be able to take 
over CCC stocks when bidding opens 


sibility that 


Say 


~BREAC & THE STAFF OF LiFe 


H. F. Hachman Dies 


TOLEDO — Harry F. Hachman, a 
partner in the Hachman 

in Temperance, 
in Flower Hospi- 


former 


Bros. grain elevator 
Ohio, died recently 
tal here. A lifelong resident of Tem- 
perance, Mr. Hachman was associ- 
ated with the family grain firm until 
five years ago when he retired. He 
was 62 

Hachman’'s 


brothers 


Mr 
two 


include 
daughters 
grandchildren 


Survivors 
wife, two 


and 11 









THE NORTH 


Former Flour Man Promoted. Formerly a_ salesman 
with Standard Milling Co. and King Midas Flour Mills, William N. Marland 
has been named eastern district sales manager for Mallett & Co., Inc., Car- 
negie, Pa. With Mallett for eight years, Mr. Marland has been doing specia!t) 
work in connection with the company’s mechinery installations and helping 
bakers solve their depanning and icing problems. 


In Chicago. Visitors at the Millers’ National Federation and Wheat 
Institute Chicago offices recently were Philip Talbott, executive sec 
and Elwood E. Jarnagin, vice chairman, grain defense planning com- 
mittee, U.S. Department of Agriculture; L. D. Compton, manager, millfeed 
sales, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City, and Yoshio Ishii, as- 
sistant director, operation department, Nisshin Flour Milling Co., Ltd., Tokyo, 
who met with the Wheat Flour Institute staff. 


Flour 
retary, 


Sales Manager. The Pillsbury Co. has named Fred J. Hare as 
sales manager of its New Orleans branch, succeeding Delton M. Summers 
who has been transferred to the Chicago branch office. Mr. Hare has been 
with Pillsbury since 1953 in the Memphis and Louisville branches 


New Appointments, American Molasses Co. and its subsidiaries 
have announced the election of Frank E. Trager as vice president of Mid- 
American Molasses, and Eugene Syverson as vice president of 
a wholly owned subsidiary. Both are located at the Chicago 


west 
Inland Sugar Co., 
refinery of the company. 


sales, 


Manager Resigns. Kenneth Allen, who has been serving as 
manager of the Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co., Wakita, Okla., for the 
past five has resigned to become manager of the Perryton (Texas) 
Equity Exchange 


years, 


Assignment. A technical expert on wheat, Henning Vontillius, soon 
will represent Colorado wheat growers in Europe, the Colorado Wheat Ad- 
ministrative Committee has announced. The Colorado committee, in coopera- 
tion with the Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn., has launched 
a world-wide program of showing foreign wheat buyers the quality and value 
of Colorado-grown winter wheat. A Dane by birth, Mr. Vontillius became a 
U.S. citizen after moving to Kansas City 12 years ago. Since coming to this 
country, he has been associated with the grain exporters and millers. He has 
been assigned to the association offices in Rotterdam where he will be avail- 
able to give technical advice to European wheat buyers 





Capital Comment 


By John Cipperly 


TIT 


Grain Storage Inquiry 


F  eicom has been made on the 
survey aimed at ascertaining the 
grain storage and a 100-man 
investigators is already in 


and individuals of those companies to 
the Senate and House Agriculture 
Committees, after the committees 
had asked for this authority 

Up to this time, it is not believed 
that either of the two committees 
the U.S. Department of Ag- have taken advantage of the authori- 
riculture states. The data obtained tv and the order from the White 
will be used in connection with the House is looked upon as being mere- 
review and renegotiation of the terms ly pro forma and gives the commit- 


costs of 
team of 
the field 


of the Uniform Grain Storage Agree tees nothing more than a “club in the 
ment next year closet” if the grain warehousemen de- 
Since plans for the survey were cline to submit to the invasion of 
first revealed in The Miller, other their records by the GAO staff or 
agencies of government have beaten even the USDA investigators 


USDA to the draw and field men from 
the General Accounting Office have 
been making extensive examination 
of the books of some of the big grain 
companies. They are engaged also in 


Thus far, it has been reported that 
most, if not all, of the grain com- 
panies called upon for an accounting 
by GAO have expressed a willingness 
to do so. 


ESTERN MILLER 





a search for cost and profit data on 
grain storage. 

Subsequently 
authorized the 
Service to make 
returns of grain 


the White House 
Internal Revenue 
available the tax 
warehousing firms 


In detailing its investigatory ac- 
tivity, USDA says that the 100-man 
team will interview personally more 
than 530 country and terminal ware- 
house executives to gather the de- 
CAPITAL COMMENT, 
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Wheat Growers Program Effectiveness 
Regains British Milling Customer 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
effectiveness of the wheat farmers’ 
own program for increasing de- 
mand for U.S. wheat in foreign 
markets is illustrated by a custo- 


a team of representatives of British 
mills could be brought to the US 
to inspect wheat production and han- 
dling fec'lities in this area and dis- 
cuss the arrangement of svlit cargoes 


mer in England who was brought The two English millers visited 
back into the market, and now is = Koensas at the time of the joint an- 
buying about 1 million bushels of nul meeting of the Kansas Wheat 
wheat a month, according to W. W. Commission and the Kansas Associ- 
Graber, administrator for the Kan- ation of Wheat Growers last year 


sas Wheat Commission. 


R. R. Thom, head buyer for Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., London, stated in a letter 


Annual Meeting 
This year’s annual meeting will be 
held at Hutchinson Nov. 18 and 19 


to Mr. Graber, “I am happy to be fighlights of the 1959 meeting will 
able to fe — that in include a talk by Drew Pearson, 
general, deliveries of hard winter  pationally known columnist: a barbe- 


shez er >» last si I ‘ , . 
wheat over the last six months have que; a governor's luncheon with Gov 


been giving satisfaction. We have Georce Docking as guest; a special 
been receiving wheat of well over «Kansas Wheathearts” program for 
14% protein in nearly every case the women; a talk by Dr. Julius 


We did have one part cargo where 
the shipper was unable to produce 


Herde! of Cargill, Inc. (retired) on 
the potentials of expanding markets 


a satisfactory federal protein cer- and a talk by Harvey Bross of Man- 
tificate after the wheat was loaded, hattan who has been in charge of 
but this proved the value of the new the wheat growers’ office in Rotter- 


system you helped to set up in that} qam The Netherlands 
we were able to negotiat: appropri- The annual meeting program pro- 


ate allowances in our favor almost vides for reports on the year’s ac- 
immediately. tivities in both the Kansas Associ- 
. vn Thom, with John Hosegood, ation of Wheat Growers and the Kan- 
Spillers, Ltd., London, visited with cacy Wheat Commission. The program 


Kansas wheat farmers last year about of expanded markets at home and 
their problems with imports of U.S. abroed. greater industrial uses for 
wheat The two firms had cut off wheat, and other parts of the wheat 
purchases of U.S. wheat because of farmers’ own program for wheat will 
dissatisfaction with deliveries, but be reported and discussed at the two- 
acting on information received from day meeting 
the wheat growers, came back into Rl a eo 
the market and have been steady 
cash customers ever since TASCOSA WHEAT CERTIFIED 
In addition, Mr. Thom, who is vis- PLAINVIEW, OKLA Tascosa 
iting in the U.S., Canada and Aus- wheat, released to growers for the 
tarlia, told Mr. Graber that large first time this year, has been certi- 
numbers of small mills in England fied to 26 farmers in Hale County. 
would buy U.S. wheat but have no Only a limited amount of Tascosa 
way of storing and handling entire seed was available and, therefore, 
shiploads, even when a number pool the acreage will be small. The new 
their resources. Mr. Thom suggest- variety has proved superior to some 
ed that his firm might split part of the other more common vari- 


of a wheat cargo with the small mill- eties now grown because of a short- 
ers, doing them a service, and at’ er, stronger straw. Also it is shatter 
the same time expanding wheat sales’ resistant and yields about the same 
to British mills. He suggested that as the other varieties 








SWINGING ABOARD—Swinging aboard the deck of a specially-equipped 
grain vessel at Duluth is this demountable truck trailer filled with 100 Ib. 
sacks of special flour from King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. This inno- 
vation in water transportation accompanies the return of packaged flour 
shipments to the Great Lakes, a service which was discontinued in 1942, The 
method does away with handling problems of shipping flour in the hold of the 
vessel and offers King Midas’ customers speedier delivery service. 





You have an outer space 
problem, too... 
THIS outer space 


It determines how you succeed in the daily 


“Battle of the Food Store Shelves.”’ 


Millers all over the country have found Bemis Becote 
Paper with Bemis fine multicolor printing their 
most successful weapon. Bemis flour and 


meal bag sales prove it. 


{Siocus 


408 Pine Street 
St. Lovis 2 
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The Situation for Soft Red Wheat =!" 


These are some of the factors of soft red wheat re can give us 
production which must be considered—a larger carry- me 
over than last year . . . increasingly higher yields .. . ) pong 
competition for land by other crops . . . domestic dis 


r is extremely flattering to me to 
Ma invited here. We have only 
three small elevators in the 
at Wilson, Washington and Belhaven 
N.C., and an export house in Nor- 
folk. But we do have plans for big 
ger things and more business in the 
so we hope to be dealing with 
time to come. Those 
course, will concern soft 
which is my subject 
market conditions 
for soft red wheat for this year and 
the year ahead must include a num- 
ber of supply and demand factors 
them new-——that merit study 
and evaluation. I will discuss the 
over-all figures tor sott red wheat 
and then try to relate them to the 
Piedmont area. The major 
to consider in connection with supply 
ire: carryover from last year, 
duction this year, acreage 
tions—-present and future 
in yields per acre, support prices and 
competition for land by other crops 
The demand factors include: domes- 
tic consumption and export, both 
free dollar and government program 

Finally, there are two new influ- 
ences to ponder! the effects of the 
Seaway and recently 
rates 


area 


area 
you for a 
dealings, of 
red wheat, 
An analysis of 


long 


some of 


factors 


pro 
restric- 


changes 


St. Lawrence 
reduced rail export 

Underlying all these things, and 
therefore very important to you and 
to me, is the future course of the 
whole federal farm program I'll 
come to that after a 
more immediate market 

On the supply 
ment estimated 
wheat c 
vear at 19 
three times last 
is about equal to 
we 1943-1952. So 


discussion of 
influences 
the govern- 
the red 
July 1 this 
This is 
ver, but 
aver- 
carry 
with 
compare 


side 
has sott 
irryover as of 
bushels 
years carry 
the ten-year 
while the 

compared 


million 


insignificant 
hard winter wheat, it 
favorably with other 
This year’s production of 168 mil 
is down from last 


ver IS 
does 
years 
ve ir’s 


lion bushels 
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including 
supply of 
should be 
later when 


million. But 
provides a 
This 


see 


crop of 197 
carryover it 
187 million 
ample as 
we consider 


bushels 
you will 
demand 
planting restrictions 
have reduced 
wheat acreage to an absolute mini- 
mum. After the referendum for con- 
tinuance of marketing quotas we 
should expect that at least as many 
last year will be planted 
red wheat. With the favor- 
moisture conditions that now 
prevail, and with the increase in 
high-yielding varieties, such as Knox 
ind Seneca, there is every reason to 
look for increased production. One 
of the bright spots in soft red wheat 
right in this Piedmont 


Government 


would now seem to 


acres as 
to soft 


, 
ibie 


produc tion is 

irea 

Steady Increase 
Wheat 


has shown a 
past 10 


production in the southeast 
the 
acre 


steady increase 1n 
years, not because of 
ige increases but primarily 


f better yield brought on by im 


because 


tt ee 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Johnson is 
vice president of Car- 
gill, Inc. His paper was presented 
before the fall meeting of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn. held 
at Greensboro, N.C. (The Miller, Oct. 
31.) 


an assistant 


20, page 
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varieties and better farming 
1950 the three states of 
South Carolina and 
Virginia produced 14,012,000 bu 
wheat on 868,000 acres. In 1959 these 
20,526,000 bu. on 
other words, 47 
wheat from only 2.3 more 
land The average yield 
from a fraction over 16 bu 
1950 to a fraction over 2 
in 1959 

As you all know 
tion of the wheat 
three-state 
where most of 


proved 
practices In 
North Carolina 


states raised 


acres. In 


three 
SSS OK) 
more 
increased 

acre 1n 


9 


bu cre 
the largest por 
production in the 
the Piedmont 
the flour mills 
reographic 
does not, under 
move for ex- 
quantities of 
the 
was 


area is 1n 
section 
ire located. Because of 
location, this 
normal circumstances 
port. However, small 
the 1959 e »:—p did 
Piedmont because 
larger than the flour 

But only then is export demand 
felt here. It is a good insurance pol 
icy for farmers and 
wheat production 
The quantity 
for milling is best shown by the 
mall amount of soft red wheat that 
s put under government loan. Ir 
ipproximately 1442 million bu 
" nly Tle‘ of all soft red wheat 
was put under This year 
through August only 5%, or 
850.000 bu 


wheat 


from 
crop 
could ab 


move 
the 
mills 


sorb 


encouraves 


of wheat available 


1958 
loan 
less than 
has been 

contrast 
wheat re 


from this 
put under the loan. By 
out 50° of all hard 
support payments 
was this year. What 
support price or 


irea 


ceives price 

But that 
ibout next? 
1 national 
1958 
minimum 


In en 


The 
average was $1.82 for th 
$1.81 for 1959, and the 
price for next year has 
announced as $1.77. It cannot 


year 


finally say that per capita 
for food seems 
rhe point 
n the grain trade cannot 
hough, is whether this is 
ft red wheat. If someone 
exact figures fol 
t milling for domestic 
greatly indebted 
until we have those figures 
be assumed that 
ippearance will be about 
A happy thought 

you and for us, is 
should 
domestic consumption 


wheat 


one 


be lower it l raised Ol Inc! 1 population 


ol two cent 
the coming ye lightly le tl figures 


now rractK 
tion bh uld Red Wheat Exports 
move Let's loo lso for a 
In my study rf exports 
area I was surp! crop year the 
regardins million bu 
other 
the 
and 


supports 
‘ upward 
whole 


minute at 
and 


freely i rade 
this 
ised by 


npetitior for ind b rt t 10 





dem ind 
that 
comill 

then 


occupy more 


edly 
and account for 
production the 
- is up this 
f higher 
<i planting 
despite 
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ull « op 
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urprised me 
ft productio 
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of soft red wheat, 50% 
the previous 
nearly three-fourths 
from the Atlantic 
will be exported 
to guess. So far, the total 






was 









lion compared to 13.1 
year. So soft 
off to a slow 






start. 








divide the 
into two parts, 
free dollar 
out under government 
Among soft red wheat 
there are only four 
consider: the 











countries to 








the U.K. bought more 





bushels the 








els. In other words, 
countries accounted for 
of the 40 million bushels of 
wheat exported 

However, the one point 
remember is 








portant to 





yeal 







By the time it was brought 
channels it 





market 






additionally subsidized for 
this wheat could compete 
feed 


good 







grains and therefore 






Government statistics show 
most 9 million 
from the Atlantic 
No. 2 soft red wheat. We 
that 





bushels 









more than 


year. Of this 


seaboard. 
this year 
July swer 
through September is only seven mil- 
million 
red wheat exports are 


total exports of this grain 
that portion going to 
countries and that going 
programs. 
importers, 
free-dollar will not ask for any of our 


than 8 million 
Netherlands 6 
and Germany nearly 3 million 


million wheat and 


those 
nearly 


that's 
that 
part of. the soft red wheat 


last tons 
area purchase authorization for 175 thous- 
was damaged by rain just at harvest and tons of flour, and 100 thousand 
into free 
was feed wheat 
When 
export, 
w.th other less the 


and moved at very low prices 


demand by free-dollar buyers 
exported 
graded lower 
don't 
off-grade wheat this ye 
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consequertly, our shipments to fre: 


total, dollar countries are down. 
shipped Will it be possible to ship soft r¢ 
What’ wheat in any large volume to fre 
is hard dollar countries this year? The ar 


probably is no, because of th 
good production of soft wheats in 
last Western Europe. For example 
France has an exportable surplus o 


od 


about 75 million bushels. 


f 


To understand the uncertainty Under government export  pro- 
about soft red wheat export pre- grams last year, the biggest users 
dictions this year, it is necessary to of our’ soft red wheat were the 


Yugoslavs, who imported about 10 
million bushels. This year Yugoslav- 
ia’s own production is up roughly 55 
million bushels over their previous 
crop and they have stated that they 
govern- 
the ment’s PL-480 which 


help. Poland, 


Netherlands, Germany and Belgium bought more than 5 million bushels 
Last year the U.S. enjoyed good of soft red wheat last year, has no 
volume to three of those countries: PL-480 treaty as yet this year. An- 


country which prefers soft 
which in the past has 


other 


bush- been a good buyer, Turkey, also has 
three no PL-480 treaty. The only export 
half demand at present for soft red 


red wheat under government programs is 

from the United Arab Republic. Of 
im- their total allocation of 800 thousand 
under PL-480, they now have 


tons each of soft white and soft red 
wheat. How much more PL-480 au 
thorization they will get for soft red 
wheat has not been annonuced. Un- 
UAR obtains more authori- 
in zation and Poland and Turkey come 
into the PL-480 program, our total 
al- exports under government programs 
could be reduced along with free- 


than dollar exports 
have It is interesting that the depart 
and, ment of agriculture is estimating a 
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export for the year starting 
1959, of both soft red wheat 

red wheat flour at 28 mil- 
lion bushels, or down 15 million 
bushels from this past year. When 
we consider the size of the carry- 
ver this year, plus production, less 
1 constant domestic disappearance 
and anticipated reduced exports, we 
should expect a carryover equal to 
or larger than last year. 

So far I have tried to describe 
supply and demand as we see it to- 
day. However, two new additional 
factors, both relative to the move- 
ment of soft red wheat, should also 
be studied because they could change 
the pattern. They are the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and the countering 
move by the railroads in lowering 
rail export rates to the Eastern sea- 


total 
July 1, 
ind soft 


board 

Up to the present time, the Sea- 
way has had very little effect on the 
movement of soft red wheat. Up to 
July 1 this year only 251 thousand 
bushels of No. 2 soft red wheat and 
500 thousand bushels of off-grade 
red had moved from Great Lakes 
ports for export. During July, Aug- 
ust and September, only 37 thousand 
bushels. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Seaway has not 
been completed, the 27-foot channel 
exists only in part, loading slips have 
not been dredged, elevators have not 
modernized to accommodate 
wean vessels, and the ocean shippers 
are moving cautiously until they 
gain more experience 

Present rates from lake ports such 
as Chicago to Europe are about $4.75 
to $5 long ton higher than from the 
Atlantic ports such as Norfolk. This 
is equal to 12% to 1342¢ bu. These 
rate differentials will be decreased 
as and when the Seaway is com- 
pleted. How much we will not Know 
until the shipper-owners have com- 


been 


piled their figures from this year's 
operation 
More important at the moment 


are the rail export rate reductions 


Some observers claim the cuts have 
been greater than necessary and 
they say the insignificant Seaway 


shipments of soft red wheat 
their point 

Final conclusions on that observa- 
tion will have to wait, however, be- 
good export demand at pre- 
both feed grains and vege- 
Europe could give a 
much different from that re- 
from the presently poor de- 
abroad for soft red wheat 


prove 


cause a 
nt for 
table oils in 
picture 
sulting 
mand 
Foreign Demand 
The uncertainty of 
demand for soft 
is the bigg 


that foreign 
red wheat, in fact, 
est question mark in this 


whole picture. We can get a very 
clear understanding of supply. Dom- 
estic demand is pretty well deter- 


minable. But whether or not. soft 
red wheat will be included in spe- 
cific upcoming purchase authoriza- 
tions under PL-480 is the big “if.’ 
And it is a big enough “if’’——with 
iuthoriz issued Cn a some- 
times ves ind sometimes “no” 
b prevent you as millers and 
us as grain merchants from knowing 
ince how the cards will 


itions 


much in ad\ 


fal It is the biggest element. of 
deubt in our business 

Underlying most of these factors, 
both of s pels and demand, of course, 
is the future progress we can expect 


from present efforts to unravel the 
problems of the farm program. One 
XIN says that Mr. Benson will not 
sweeping overhaul of the 
whole farm program next year, but 
that wher mes to the $3 billion 
wheat glut, the administration will 


SCOCK 


¥ 1} , 
£O ali out 


Specifically, the Wall Street Jour- 
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nal says the secretary wants a new 
wheat law that would knock the cur- 
rent price-support level down to 
$1.35 or so in 1961, and to end con- 
trols on acreage. The article says 
Mr. Benson already has won a pre- 
liminary round by persuading Presi- 


dent Eisenhower to open the 1960 
farm campaign with a _ television 


speech on wheat intended to arouse 
voters similar to the President's ap- 
peal for labor law reform. This 


should be a crucial chapter in the 
struggle to enable supply and de- 
mand factors to prevail in produc- 


tion and marketing of farm products 
It is sure to influence our 
es. 


business- 


To sum up then, here are the pri- 
mary points affecting soft red wheat 
and its availability for milling in this 
area: 


l Production is increasing gradu- 

bd . 
ally—not because of greater 

acreage but because of better varie- 


ties and increased yield per acre 
9 Consumption of wheat per 


_— 


capita 

seems to have stopped its down- 
trend and leveled off, while greater 
population should increase domestic 
markets 

Production in this area competes 

for land with cattle pasture and 
soybeans and is affected year-to-yea! 
by farm program changes 


ave 


Present 
greatly reduced exports this year 


expectations are for 


The effects of export demand are 
not felt here unless there is 
clearly a surplus in this area 


6 The 


rates 


Seaway and lowered rail 

from the Midwest extend 

the area of supply of soft red wheat 

for export 

> There is a comfortable supply of 
soft red wheat for all 

the forseeable future 


uses fol 
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Hutchinson Exchange 


Plans Office Move 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
Hutchinson Board of Trade will move 
to new quarters on the eighth floor 
of the Wiley Bldg. if the building 
company meets requirements, it was 
announced. Present home of the 
board on the same floor is adequate 
in all ways except it has too much 
window exposure, a spokesman said 

Board members have long been de 


sirous of getting more wall space 


Floor area would be virtually the 
same, approximately 2,200 sq. ft. An- 
other major advantage would be full 


north light as against east and south 
light. The remodeling program would 
require at least 60 days 
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Insurance 


two major divisions 

life insurance and 
“other than life insurance This 
“other than life” fraction is further 
categorically broken down into fire 
marine and casuality insurance. We 
are going to devote the major por- 
tion of time to fire insurance 
as it particularly to flow 
but for the sake of complet- 
ing the entire picture we 
to simply recite the major 
which, in concert, make 
complete insurance program 
First of ill there is fire 
Then workmen's compensa- 
1utomobile, accident and health 
public liability, wet marine. inland 
marine, fidelity and surety, burglary 
ind theft ind machinery, glass 


Insurance 


of insurance 


T HERE are 


our 
ipplies 
mills 
are going 
cover- 
izes up | 
insur- 
ince 


tion 


boiler 
credit 
and title 
are the major categ 
other than life 
Permit us to digress a moment and 
talk a bit about business interrup- 
insurance. The hazards insured 
igainst in a BI contract are the same 
is those in a direct physical damage 
policy, but in the case of 
interruption—BI for short—-we 
against consequential 
than direct damage property 
Business interruption insurance is 
mcept. It is designed to 
put a business in the position 
with respect to earnings as it 
have had it suffered 
of the casualties’: which may 
b> insured indemnifies a 
policyholder for loss of profits and 
continuing expense, during a_ period 
of partial or total suspension of bus 
resulting from an insured haz 
ard, to the extent that profits 
and expenses would have be irned 
had the accident not occurred 
Statistics that 43° 
which are hit by 
italities. F 


as cripples 


iviation 
These 


bus - 


insurance 
insurance 
ories of th 
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insurance 
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simple in ec 
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been not one 
several 
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serious 
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cent 
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vast majority of these 
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carried, which 
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Business interruption 
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and the Milling Industry 


By William Roessler 


consequential 
important 


these 
just as 
to a growing business as coverage on 
plant, and in the vast 
cases, it is simply over- 
looked. Paradoxically enough, most 
large concerns carry business inter- 
ruption insurance whereas smaller 

existence may be 
most seriously jeopardized when earn- 
ings are interrupted very rarely pro- 
with this form of 


the answer to 
loss problems, it is 


the 


majority of 


physical 


businesses whose 


vide themselves 


protection 


A Single Point 

If we drive 
home, to your 
that it will be 
we have 
ruption insurance 


single 
we 


only a point 
advantage hope 
this. Remember what 
about inter- 
ind, if irn- 


said business 


your e 


OPP PPP PDD 


EDITOR'S NOTE —Mr. Roessler 
is assistant manager of the Mill Mu- 
tuals, Chicago. His paper was deliv- 
ered before the annual fall meeting 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. held in Greensboro, N.C. (The 
Miller, Oct. 20, page 31.) 
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mtract for 
interesting side 
contract, be it 
whatever, is 


admitted!y an 
An insurance 
marine, liability or 
‘ontract 
commutative 


an ale as distinguished 
from a 


commutative ce 


itory <¢ 
contract. In a 
the kind of 
igreement that you 
day-to-da\ 
thereto contemplate a 
exchange of values. In a 
instance, which is a typical 
mntract the 
price p id is 
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the 
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larly, credits are always extended starch or grain dusts. In this con you see, ordinary pressed steel cabi- and around the flour mill which ordi- 
for above average construction and nection, all electrical equipment in net enclosures can be used and the  narily result in additions to the in- 
protection features, all of which per- your plant should preferably, looking cost of the involved equipment is surance rate. You will remember 
mit additional control over your in- at it from your standpoint, be labeled commensurately less So much for’ that we talked about credits a mo- 
urance costs by Underwriters’ Laboratories a motors and their control equipment ment ago and I think we could profit- 
Generally, housekeeping is a big recognized and independent testing Needless to say, all wiring should ably spend a little time in this area 
factor in grain and milling properties facility—-for Class II—Group G lo- _ be in full weight threaded rigid con- Remember, credits are accorded for 
ind particularly so in flour mills cations. This applies particularly to duit and light fixtures should be pro- above average construction and pro- 
for additional reasons—-the Pure Food motors. Incidentally, motors recog tected with not only outer dust tection features 
and Drug Administration is one, nized for use in Class II—Group G_ globes, but by substantial guards as First of all, anti-friction bearings 
great, big good reason, It is axiomat- occupancies are verbally referred to well : : : are looked upon with favor, fewer 
ic in my business that “a clean house’ as dust-ignition proof motors—not Check your first aid equipment fires, obviously, and if a plant is so 
seldom burns.’ Of course, there are explosion proof. An explosion proof your portable fire extinguishers in- equipped the over-all rate on it goes 
ilways exceptions to the rule, this motor, designed and constructed for adequate provisions In this important down accordingly. 
is to be expected, but, basically, a duty in locations in which flammable area can also adversé ly affect the Then, there is usually a credit for 
clean plant--a clean flour mill—sel- gases or vapors are or may be pres- rate on your mill. It is impossible = ~ 
: f - ; ¢ PE ~..¢ a Standpipe and hose system up 
dom is destroyed by fire. Poor house- ent, will not get the job done in a to beat just plain water for fires through the ill. This akes 4 
keeping a dirty plant ean be flour mill. And, in the light of what involving ordinary combustible ma- te - if nig om ma he aiien ly 
charged for in the rate make-up we've said, it almost goes without terials such as wood, cloth and paper. * ats ps ag so posed - hag, a . ne 
The electric power and light in- saying that the fewer the number of These are Class A fires in the ver- a — gv again cially 
He tai “el e is won. And, the monetary ex- 
stallations in a flour mill are also dust-ignition proof motors you have nacular of the trade. Class B fires il it i onaiiahe ’ 
very prominent potentially rate the higher your insurance rate are those involving flammable pe- ‘ po rag a ons either This 
chargeable considerations. A_ flour The intelligent way to insta!l elec- troleum products. Class C fires in- fe 7 ae = good seature toh consider 
mill occupancy classifies according to trical control equipment is to iso- volve electrical equipment. And so on stantial rate reduction ; 
the National Electrical Code as Class late it in dust free motor control en- you can see in virtually any occu- Automatic fire alarms, both sim- 
Il Group G~— in other words, an at- closures and use remote control push- pancy one has to have a spread of ple and complex, have a distinguished 
mosphere containing explosive flour, buttons out in the plant. This way different types of extinguishers in record of achievement. They are 






order to be adequately protected worth much; a credit is extended for 
The distribution of these portable them, and alarm systems are worthy 














extinguishers is also of utmost im- Of much consideration by milling 
portance. Our suggestion is that you Property owners 
consult your insurance representa- The ultimate, however, is a sprin- 





erated tive to make sure that your mill is’ kler system. A sprinkler system not 
i , - tidenté ’ detects < ir but 99 cz 


in order in this respect. Incidentally, only a fire, in cases 









recent national action by the Na- out of 100, it extinguishes it. Most 

tional Fire Protection Assn. has elim- sprinkler fires involve the operation 

inated the recognition of all vapor- of only a single head. Therefore, lit- 

™"  ¢ : P a P P izing liquid extinguishers carbon tle water damage ordinarily results 
fo insure uniformity e lo increase absorption tetrachloride extinguishers. The and this is an indication of the ef- 
To improve bakeshop performance fumes from carbon tetrachloride are ficiency of this type of equipment 





toxic, the extinguishers are awfully The rate reduction for the installa- 


hard to maintain and keep in good tion of this type of equipment is 
working order, and with this recent hefty—ranging in the area of 50% 
action on the part of NFPA they to 60%, and sometimes higher. There 
have been relegated to duty in con- are many good contractors in this 
junction with autos, boats and simi- field, they do good work, and systems 





lar purposes, An estimated 25 million can be financed out of premium sav- 


LOU carbon tetrachloride units are in use ings. There are organizations whose 
throughout the country; they're not very existence is dictated by this spe- 














































going to be thrown out all at once, cific purpose 
You can’t buy a better flour + Or get a better value and all we can do here is to advise Watchman service is quite a fac- 
. that no more be purchased. tor, but usually a competent man 
Or receive better service » Or be in better hands : costs so much that this isn’t an eco- 
Other Mill Factors nomic move 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour Other important factors capable of There are a few other things that 
affecting the insurance rate on a we know you'll be interested in. 
flour mill are the lack of lightning What are the immediate things 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA protection and the type of mill roof to do when you have a fire loss? 
| So far as a fire resistive mill plant Well, the standard fire insurance 
concerned, the existence of wood- contract spells this out in fine de- 
en conveyors, wood spouting, eleva- tail. The first thing to do is to give 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN tor legs and purifiers will all act to immediate notice to your insurance 
Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS INCTeASE the rate company. The contract specifies im- 
We've been talking about factors in mediate written notice, but a ‘phone 





















Being millers ourselves we know the exacting needs a miller 










faces in buying wheat. Mix this skill and experience with 
huge storage facilities and you have an ideal source of the 
best in milling wheats. That's Burrus! Call Grand |-7070. 





po BURRUS WII RS Incorporated 
— KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. MGR. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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p Ne DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 






































The basis for the constant good baking values of 
Il-H flours is the extra care and attention devoted 
to selection of |-H wheats, plus a mill location that 
permits tapping the best sections of the wheat belt 
without price penalty. 


KANSAS CiTY, MISSOURI 
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call will act as a good substitute further damage is cons dered a part 


obviously. The word “immediate” has of the loss. Expenditures of this sort 
been subjected to much interpreta- do not come out of your pocket. 
tion by the courts—and generally And, finally, and we're just hit 


speaking, it has been construed very ting the high lights here, after you 


leniently. This is to say it is firmly have protected the property from 
established that immediate notice is further damage, the contract calls 
notice given within a reasonable time. upon you to separate the damaged 


It has been held that a delay of 30 property from the undamaged prop 
days may be justifiable under cer- erty and put it in the best possible 
tain circumstances. In another case, order. This provision of the policy 


however, seven days was construed contract tends to protect such goods 
an unreasonab'e delay and the com- as are undamaged ard enables a 
pany was released from liability. To representative of the insurance ccm- 
sum this up--when you do have a loss pany to make an examination of the 
don't delay; call or write your car- property and to take necessary meas- 
rier right away ures for further protection. 
What else? The 


fire insurance 


Now, I hope we've said s°mething 
contract goes on to say that you ¢¢ interest insofar as the vast ma- 
shall protect the property frem fur- jority of you are concerned. There 
ther damage. Such “further damage, is just one final commen serse point 


resulting from neglect, is not the re 
sponsibility of your insurance com- 
and it is not compensable loss 


advice that we want to 
relationship or con- 


or word of 
make. In your 


The f td fact with insurance representatives 

. re ura ~~ WOLICY ne Ce . 

“ ; ——— = nd . a : and this applies particularly in the 
ne . »ndec ‘otec , 

signed nor intende O protect one recommendations 


area of physical 
or suggested plant improvements 
always ask “why?” if there is any 
question as to intent or desirability 


negligence or carelessness, 
but only against the hazards of 
by fire. And, from your standpoint, 


the cost of protecting property from 


avainst 


loss 





Generally speaking, all such sug- 
gestions are well founded, but if you 
don't understand something, or if you 


disagree, always ask for an explana- 
tion—-talk about it—talk it over. If 
the suggest'on upon examination and 
exp'anation can't be upheld, well 

then it worth its salt and you 
shouldn't be bashful about saying so 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


sn't 





EACH WEEK MILLERS 
IN 44 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Read... 
Te MILLER 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 





























VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


GRAIN FLAX 


DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 

















“OLD TIMES" 


“ROK K RIVER’ “"BLODGETT’S”” RYE BUCK WHEAT 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











entennial mitts, inc. 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portiand, Oregon 
® Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 
© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 






® Domestic and Export Millers. 

® Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 
© New. . . complete quality contro! and 
beked products laboratury 






























a 


_ 
Spokane Mill Portiand Crown Division 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 
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Philadelphia Baker Wins Three Prizes 





WINS THREE TROPHIES—Sylvester Muller (right) of Muller’s Bake Shop, 
Philadelphia, won the three trophies shown in the photo at a recent cake 
decorating contest at the Philadelphia Rifle Club. Over 125 bakers attended 


this second annual contest. Awarding the “Best-of-Show” trophy for the 
wedding cake at left is Kermit Clawson, International Milling Co. The two 
men in the middle, from left, are Godfrey Stehli and Frank Joerg, president 
and vice president, respectively, of the Master Bakers Business Assn. of 
Philadelphia, co-sponsors of the event with International. 


PHILADELPHIA—Sylvester Mul-_ in the “open class” for “Wedding or 
ler of Muller’s Bake Shop, Philadel- Party Cakes.”’ His entry in the “Holi- 
phia, was the big winner in a cake’ day or Special Occasion Cakes” cate- 


decorating contest attended by 125 gory ($10 retail limit), also won first 
bakers from the Philadelphia area prize in its class 

The event was held recently at the International Milling Co. and the 
Philadelphia Rifle Club. Mr. Muller’s Master Bakers Business Assn. of 


wedding cake entry won the “Best-of- Philadelphia were co-sponsors of the 





Show” trophy as well as first prize contest for the second year in a row 

The contest was divided into three 

categories. In addition to the two 

° mentioned above, there was a “Party 

Land, Not Machines, or Holiday Cakes’ competition ($5 

* °° retail limit), which was won by Wil- 

Interest Indian Visitor liam Fullerton of the Cake Box 
OMAHA~— The rich, level crop lands Swarthmore, Pa 

of the Midwest rather than extreme Other runner-up winners of en- 


mechanization of farms caught the graved trophies or merchandise prizes 
eye of Moraji Desai, India’s minister were: Charles Lochel, Karrer's Bak- 
of finance. on his first visit to the ery. Philadelphia; Robert Laird, the 
U.S. midlands Pantry Shelf, Lansdown, Pa.; Adolph 
Mr. Desai, who is on a cross-coun Kutler, Mary Anne Pastry Shop, 
try tour, stopped in Omaha recently Philadelphia, and Jack Laird, Mce- 
His retinue, which included B. K Intyre’s Bakery, Ardmore, Pa 
Nehru, nephew of India’s prime min An added feature this year was a 


“speed” cake dec- 
which 15 of the 
partici- 


special on-the-spot 
orating contest, in 
attending baker-contestants 


ister, left immediately for a visit to 
an irrigated grain farm 50 miles 


northwest of the city. 


Gerald Kolm, a farmer, showed M1 pated. All cake dummies and materi- 
Desai a five-acre test plot which pro- als were furnished by the sponsors 
duced 150 bu. an acre last year. The Mr. Muller also was the winner of 
farm averaged 130 bu an acre of the “Speed” cake decorating contest 


corn and 85 bu. of milo 





Mr. Desai said that without ex 
treme mechanization which would G U b Milli C 
serve no real purpose in India—but eorge [ an | ing 0. 


concentrated effort, fertilizer, 
improved seed and better im- 


with 
water! 


More Than 100 Years of Milling 








plements, India’s production can be BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
raised by three times. “And we will 
raise it,” he added 

Mr. Desai noted that corn stalks You can make better bread with 
and other legumes are plowed back SUNNY KA NSAS Flour 


for fertilizer here while in India they 
fodder. 

India’s small farms, he said, do not 
need such implements as Mr. Kolm’s 
inter and cultivators. Rather 
steel plows, harrows and other tools 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


are used as 








1-row p 








to replace the wooden ones in use on + illi }- 
' “y- by iams Bros. Co. 
80% « he land. And India can pro The Willis ace .@ 
duce these herself. he said Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
n se L ersell, he sal Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
He said the country also needs irri- 





We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 


gation—10 to 12% of the crop land 
is now irrigated—and a flood control 


program 
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USDA Reports April-May, 1959, Barter 


Contracts Higher than Previous Quarter 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
barter contracts valued at $62.5 mil- 
lion were negotiated by the Commo- 
dity Credit Corp. in the April-June, 
1959 quarter, compared with con- 
tracts valued at $59.6 million in the 
January-March, 1959 quarter 

Contracts for the full fiscal year 
(July 1, 1958-June 30, 1959) totaled 
approximately $158.1 million, com- 
pared with $65.1 million in the fiscal 
year 1958 

Barter contracts provide for the 
exchange on an equivalent value basis 
of CCC-owned agricultural commo- 
dites for strategic and other ma- 
terials 

Agricultural commodities exported 
by barter contractors in the April- 
June, 1959 quarter had an export 
market value of $58.1 million, 
pared with exports amounting to 
$33.5 million during the January- 
March, 1959 quarter. Fiscal year 1959 
exports were valued at $132.3 million 
against $99.6 million in the fiscal year 
1958 

Materials delivered to CCC by con- 
tractors in the April-June, 1959 quar- 
ter had a value of $62.3 million com- 
pared with $33.2 million for January- 
March. Fiscal year 1959 deliveries to 
CCC were valued at $174.3 million 
against $203.9 million in 1958 

Barter exports in the fiscal year 
1959 compared with exports the pre- 
vious year (shown in parentheses) 
were: Wheat, 20,620,000 bu. (9,501,- 
000); corn, 14,527,000 bu. (11,916 
000); grain sorghums, 4,466,000 cwt 
(88,000); barley, 1,723,000 bu. (1,722.- 
000): oats, 2.272000 bu. (1,473,000): 
cotton 396,000 bales (465,000): 
2,615,000 ewt. (8,000); soybeans, 4,- 
162,000 bu. (none); other, 15,570 
short tons (21,986); and total, 1,696,- 
540 short tons (826,610) 

As of June 30, 1959, strategic 
terials acquired under barter valued 
at $69,951,145 were held in CCC in- 
ventories pending transfer to the sup- 
plemental stockpile, created by Sec- 
tion 104(b) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (PL 480) 

During the fiscal year 1959, CCC 
transferred material valued at $66,- 
540 to other government agencies and 
received immediate reimbursement for 
the value of transfers. Also, 
CCC transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile material valued at $314,727,- 
557, for which CCC will request reim- 
bursement in accordance with Section 
206, PL 540, 84th Congress 

The April-June, 1959 barte1 


com- 


rice, 


ma- 


these 


total 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 











i Standard Milling Co. 


é Millers of 
Pep High Gluten Staten Island Best 
‘ Bakery Flours : 


fol- 
$29.0 


transactions in the 
categories Bilaterals 

(A commodity-countries $15.9 
B commodity-countries $12.8 
$0.3 


consists of 
lowing 
million 
million 
million, C commodity-countries 
million); multilaterals $9.2 
(‘A commodity-countries $36 million, 
B commodity-countries $4.3 million, 
C commodity-countries $1.3 million) ; 
and open-end (including cases where 
a specified “C”’ destination is named) 
$24.3 million. (The categories are ex- 
plained in full in press release USDA 
3182-58 dated Nov 14, 1958, as 
amended by release USDA 
2595-59 of Sept. 16, 1959.) 


million 


press 


announcement of the 
modified program on Nov. 14, 1958 
and June 30, 1959, a total of $148.9 
millon worth of barter transactions 
was approved. This consists of trans- 
actions in the following categories 
Bilaterals $92.9 million (A commo- 
dity-countries $49.6 million, B com- 
modity-countries $41.9 million, C com- 
modity-countries $1.4 million); multi- 
laterals $12.9 million (A commodity- 
countries $4.1 million, B commodity 
countries $7.5 million, C commodity- 
countries $1.3 million), and open-end 
(including cases where a specific “C 
destination is named) $43.1 million 
& & & 
cultural 
strategic 


Between the 


will continue to barte 
commodities for eligible 
and other m where 
there is reasonable assurance that the 
bartered commodities will add to U.S 
exports of like commodities made on 
a cash and where other pro 
gram requirements are met. CCC is 
currently in a conside! 
barter offers of: antimony, bauxite 
(Jamaican and_ refractory) hand 
beryl, bismuth refractory 
columbite 


iterials 


basis 


position to 


cobbed 


chromite metallurgical 





Q 


\ 


— 


LeRoy Gillan 


MISSOURI BAKERS ASSN. PRESI- 
DENT—LeRoy Gillan, Gillan’s Bak- 
ery, Moberly, Mo., was recently 
elected president of the Missouri 
Bakers Assn. Mr. Gillan, with his 
wife, Jane, has operated a wholesale 
and retail bakery with a complete 
line of baked food items since 1951. 
He was trained in the baking busi- 
ness by his father, Cliff, at Concordia, 
Kansas, and is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Baking. The 
Gillans have three children, Paula 15, 
Glenna 12, and John 10, who will 
probably follow in their parents’ foot- 
steps in the baking business. 


fluorspar : muscovite block 
film and splittings), nickel, silicon 
carbide, tantalit tin and zinc 

CCC's conclude 
transactions for materials 
any one such factors as 
U.S. national ! rest 
existing commitments 


conditions 


barter 
depends at 


requirements 
and market 


W. M. Andersen Heads 


Biochemical Sales 


SALEM, VA The election of W 
M. Anderset vice pres dent and di 
rector o Biochemical Cor 
poration Salem, Va 
been announ H 
tin, execut 


has 
Mar 


e president and gen 


Thomas 


eral manager the firm 
Mr Ar 


feed industry for 


ders issociated with the 


more than 30 years 


will be in charge of sales and advert 


tising for the company, manufacture) 


of a wide variety of enzymes and e1 


zyme products for animal feeds, bak 


ing, brewing and other industrial 


he firm is the manufacturer of 


uses 
Silo-Zyme, a special enzyme-nutrient 
base designed to enhance and control 


natural silage fermentation 
oining Biochemical Corpor 
nerica, Mr. Andersen was 
and general manager of the 
wland By Corp 
Mass. He was associated with 
m tor more 
malt 


Products 
than 20 vears and 
served as divis inager and gen 
eral sales manager before being elect 
ed president. He began 
ree n the al feed industry with 
the Albert Chica 

r had sales positions with the 


ialty division and 


his sales ca 
nim 
Dickinson Co 


} 


Kraft Foods 


SIw™ 


iboratories 
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Western Canadian 
Grain Firms Fined 
For Mis-Labeling 


WINNIPEG 
Western Canada were fined here fol 


Two grain firms in 


lowing pleas of guilty to charges that 
grain which shipped to Quebe 
ind the Maritime provinces 
to the claims of attached labels 
Milling & 

Central 
Boniface 
ned that in many 

labeled 
ssistance but 
into 


they 
was in 
terior 
Fairway 

and the 


both of St 


Fined were the 
Grain Co Ltd 
Grain Co., Ltd 
Man 
cases the 
for freight 


with extraneous material, it fell 


Inspectors leat 


material is was 


eligible 


ust the uncleaned screenings 


itegoryv, thereby becoming ineligible 
fc uch freight assistance 


Wee chaff 


material in excess of tolerance 


1 seeds ind other fibrous 
were 
discovered in the products 
The Canadian Department of Agri 
culture refused freight 
the assistance had already been re 
ised ted a refund of pay 
ment, which in this case 


Sth 467 


assistance ot 


reque . 


amounted to 





American Ace 
A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEW TON, KANSAS 














Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICES ALSO: 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 





RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


Bartlett 
and Company 


MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 


BAltimore 11-1212 
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Cathode Ray 
Irradiation Tests 
Show Possibilities 


EAST LANSING, MICH. Re- 
search using cathode ray irradiation 
is opening the way to possible new 
methods of preserving the quality of 
grains being held in storage waitin 
to be turned into cereals, flours and 
other food products 

Agricultural engineering scientists 
at the Michigan State University 
Agricultural Experiment Station have 
treated damp wheat with the cathode 
rays to see if they could stop quality 
loss due to mold growth. They also 
checked the effect of the treatment 
on the milling and baking quality of 
flour made from the treated wheat 

Stored damp wheat is an ideal en 
vironment for molds to grow. And as 
they start to quality of the 
wheat goes down 

Scientists report that the cathode 


vrow 


ray treatment did prevent spoilage of 
damp wheat by stopping mold growth 
It took 500,000 
rep or more to reduce mold activity 
in the moist wheat down to dry wheat 


irradiation doses of 


levels, according to Prof D I 
Wiant 

“While the wheat made good flour 
following treatment, bread had a 
burned odor and taste,” says Prof 


Wiant Ve get this burned odor 


when we treat with over 50,000 rep 


Prof. Wiant, who is project leader 
thinks there might be a couple ol 
ways to cut down the damage to 
flavor. One would be to lower the 


voltage used in the treatment so the 
rays wouldn't penetrate past the in 
ner skin into the interior of the ker 
nel. Another might be to find out 
what off-flavor and then 
treat the wheat to correct the flavor 

Since molds grow only on the sur 
face and just under the skin of the 
kernel, it would seem that only that 


causes the 


portion of the grain would have to 
be irradiated,” the researcher specu 
lates 

Prof. Wiant is continuing a study 
started by an advanced student of 
his. The student, Myron G. Cropsey 
is an agricultural engineer at Oregon 
State College and is cooperating with 


Michigan State on additional studies 
Grain handlers in Michigan and 


elsewhere are eyeing the possibilities 


of using irradiation to control insect 
ind mold damage in stored grain 
Karlier work at Michigan State has 
shown that low. irradiation treat 
ments break the life eyele by killin 
e ilready in grain and renderin 
idult females sterile 

The grain handlers may mmeday 
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be able to cut costs of keeping stored 
grain clean and in good condition by 
using a combination fumigant-irrad 
iation treatment on incoming ship 
ments. The fumigant would kill any 
insects already in the grain and the 
irradiation treatment could knock out WHITE PLAINS, N.Y.—The skills 
insects plus possibly inact of some 130 women of the General 
vating the molds Foods’ kitchens 

Such a combination treatment food technicians, professional writers 
would eliminate the need for periodi and homemakers—are served up in 
cally fumigating grain to kill new the brand new General Foods Kitchen 
broods of insects hatching from eggs Cookbook now on sale nationally In 


It would also possibly reduce th-« id , + al the fi 
c 3 ~partment stores, the fir 
need to dry grain down to very low book and departmen r ? rm 


moisture level to keep mold growth 
down. 


National Drive 
Launches General 


Foods New Cookbook 


eggs of 
home economists, 


has announced. 
General Foods kitchens entered the 
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book field with a $2 million promotion 
budget beginning last spring with a 
nationwide direct-mail pre-publication 
offer involving more than 20 million 
mailings. A full-scale national ad- 
vertising program is scheduled for 
this fall 


The GF Kitchens Cookbook com- 
bines the significant steps of menu- 
planning, entertaining, and serving 
all in one volume, it is stated 

The cookbook, published by Ran- 


dom House, contains 448 water- and 
pages with 24 full 
page color illustrations and many line 
drawings. There are than a 
each tested and ap 


grease-resistant 


more 


thousand recipes 





How Bill and Jim make 
Commander Larabee 


Getler 0 Buy form’ 


—_ 





Building bread or fine furniture . . . you’l! find no 
better craftsmen than Commander Larabee grain 
buyers Bill Sudduth or Jim Whitacre. It takes keen 
eyes and skillful judgment to select the right grains 
for building famous Commander Larabee bakery 
flours ... and it takes the same attention to detail to 
reach perfection in the shop. 








‘‘We have no magic formula for buying grain,” Jim 
says modestly, ‘‘We just strive hard, keeping alert to 
detect changes in quality.”’ 





Confirmed do-it-yourselfers before the word was 
coined, Bill and Jim have developed remarkably 
similar interests from different backgrounds. Bill, 
for example, “‘swept’’ his way into the grain busi- 
ness in our old Nokomis elevator. He knows milling 
inside and out. For Jim, on the other hand, the 
world of grain evolved in snow-white labs with their 
orderly hedgerows of test tubes and the watchwords 
“accuracy” and ‘“‘quality’’. For years now, they’ve 
worked as a team . . . tackling each problem with 
diverse experience. 









































© For Commander buyers, the ‘“‘pit’’ is the “‘door- 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








































way to the mill.”” The premium is on training and 
the ability to make decisions with an instinctive 
sureness of the kind of flour the baker wants. It’s 
here that Bill and Jim really swing into action as 
a grain buying team. 
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proved by the General Foods Kitch- State Wheat Show Dr. Reitz instr at Montan 
ens. The book has been designed to State C from 1930-36 on grai 
lie flat when open and has a washable To Hear Agronomist grading, crop produ mn . AGRICULTURE HANDBOOK 
—*s BEATRICE, NER—De. tows P. orm enh ci : LISTS CANADIAN 
The cookbook is yublishec ( pod . a av EeES . emer grass ind I ! I rei i 
The cookbook is published in two Reitz, U.S. Department of Agricul- Montat . oirienaiiens Pneiienaned CROP FIGURES 


editions—a regular trade edition for 
$4.95, and a de luxe edition for $7.5 
which includes an attractive wrought of Statistics has released a revised 
iron combination wall-holder and issue of its Handbook of Agricultural 
counter-easel Oct. 29 wheat and flax breedin WO JEr at Statistics, Part I, Field Crops. Run- 
The address, entitled “The Far the Kansas Agricultura riment ning to 180 pages, it supersedes a 
PROPERTY SOLD mp from Market,” will emgnemes Station ee similar handbook published in May, 
- : 4 1e quality of wheat as the deciding As lead I el i 1951 and a supplement issued in No 

ALINE, OKLA.—The local eleva factor of market distance, and will improvement for t . vember, 1955. The purpose of the re 
tor and plant of the Continental cover the importance of a pure prod- was U large rf ind ‘ vised handbook is to provide in one 
Grain Co. was recently sold to W uct and the need for adopting new breedin t the bras ‘riment convenient publication estimates of 
B. Johnston Grain Co., Enid, Okla efficiency practices Station f1 1947-5 rt old acreage, production and value, by 
provinces, of Canada's principal field 





ture agronomist in crops research at Station from 1930-3 OTTAWA—The 
Beltsville, Md., will speak at the Ne From 
braska State Wheat Show here professor 


Dominion Bureau 


—BREA S THE STAFF 





crops with supplementary data on 
supply and disposition of the major 
grain crops for the crop years 1908-09 
to 1958-59. It is priced at $2. 





KCI MW 
sident 
Development 
th surplus problems 


Aeration Study Is 
Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON Aerating stored 


©... go the sun and rain, so grows the grain,”’ is part of rain early in the fall to bring grain 
Jim’s philosophy. He sweats out daily TWX reports from emperatures down near the average 
the producing areas like a baker planning the Wednesday 
golf game. Mental charts of every important change in 


weather in key areas will influence his future buying 


mperature of the outside air helps 
ictivity ind spollage 
‘orn, according to in- 
{ m rain aeration tests 
| ‘orn Belt given in a report 
i ntly by the U.S. Depart 

griculture 
USDA's Agricul 
Service conducted 
1 and Indiana. The 
ided nine de p bins 
those in Indiana in 
nd two tank-type 
corn, seven deep 


two oil-tank stor 


craton 


tems depend ely on the rat 


a ; : iirflow depth d kind of 
“‘We feel it, smell it, and sometimes even taste a - verated and number of hours the f 


the wheat,”’ says Bill. Then Bill and Jim add their oe. S is operated, according to the ré 
own subtle findings to the official examination re- searchers. Typical operation costs 
ports. Only the soundest, cleanest wheats . . . from Bill spends extra time, extra work to check at our lab yary from 1/2 bu. for aerating 
a few select varieties, are chosen by Commander's on the baking oes mae gluten oe 1s well as ~ shelled corn in a flat storage to 1/5¢ 
7 — > F » 1g . h folk oug Oo -] i 

talented buyers. tein and test weight. Such follow through on more than bu. for aerating wheat in deep bins 
22,000 samples a year contributes to superior buying A { f the report, “Op 

- ree ‘OT of c UT 

judgment . . provides the uncanny knack of buying . - , 
erating Grain Aeration Systems in 

wheat that will top the baker's individual requirement - 

the ¢ Belt Marketing Research 


Repo! oO 3 may be obtained 
| m the if Information, 


USDA hington 25, D.C 





Night or day you'll find Com- 
mander Larabee men out in the d ° ° ogee 
bread shop to see first hand how Miner ° Hillard Milling Co. 
the crop is performing... and to . j ; WILKES-BARRE PA 

offer helpful advice from detailed Y M facturers of 
knowledge of this season’s wheat. CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
Yes, knowing the wheat—from / CORN SPECIALTIES 

berry to baking. is essential to 
the Commander Larabee buyer 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo 


Sakers by the hundreds agree that Commander Larabee PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


quality and ultramatic blending make the work easier 
and profits bigger. The finished loaves are day-to-day 
assurance that Commander teams like Bill and Jim are 
tops . . . making you, the baker, and Commander 
Larabee both . . . detter to buy from, 


W “ae BAKERY FLOUR 


COMMANDER }y y py Flor 7 co 
LARABEE \ FO tt DAKO Y co econ Sai, (em ae 


ee 











A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS- MIDLAND * MINNEAPOLIS 











CORN MILLERS ANNUAL MEETING—RKepresentatives of the American 
Corn Millers Federation and the U.S. Department of Agriculture discussed 
problems of mutual cooperation recently at the annual meeting of the federa- 
tion in Washington. Relaxing at a luncheon during the sessions are, from the 
left, clockwise around the tables (left picture): M. E. Lynch, Quaker Oats 
Co.; Cohen T. Williams, Martha White Mills; Dr. G. E. Hilbert, director, 
foreign and technical programs division, USDA; Harry Hunter, formerly sec- 
retary of the federation; Charles E, Baker, Knox-Crutchfield, Inc.; L. Trawick, 
Food and Drug Administration; Oliver McKagen, FDA, and Frank Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co.; (right picture): Thomas W. Staley, Staley 
Milling Co.; J. R. Short, Jr., J. R. Short Milling Co.; Dr. Thomas Ayres, 
USDA; R E. Carter, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.; Miss Elizabeth Ayers, 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, which also works on the promotion of self-rising 
Lauhoff, Lauhoff Grain Co.; F. R. MacKenzie, Albers 
Berger, administrator, Commodity Stabilization 


corn meal; Howard J. 
Milling Co., and Walter 
Service. 
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BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The Northwestern Miller 








Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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JOINT SESSION—Members of the American Corn Millers Federation and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture who met jointly in Washington to discuss 
the solution of technical problems facing the industry included, left to right 
around the table: Victor Kronemeyer, the Kellogg Co.; Peter Pauli, USDA 
grain division; Forrest Beall, USDA deputy administrator; John E. Crossen, 
General Foods Corp.; Howard Davis, USDA; William H. Williams, the Kel- 
logg Co.; Dr. Arnold S. Dahl, Commodity Stabilization Service, and Daniel 
Monson, USDA legal division. 





Goubanov and Alexi Danilin, visited 


Canadian Machinery — 
Purchased by Russia A 


WINNIPEG Kanee president 


* *. part of Russia 
he milli : 
. flour mills and research 


Kipp and Sol 
Ltd., 


some 


year ago, M1 
Soo Line Mills 
Machinery used in 
ig industry and manufac- 
tured here by Kipp Kelly, Ltd., has 


The transaction 


toured visiting 


of the larger 





been sold to Russia 


worth $15,000, was completed with 
Russiat representatives for an elec- LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
tro-static separator and an air flota- ROANOKE, VA. 


tion stoner 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


Negotiations were opened last sum- . oe 
for 75 Years 


mer with Robert Kipp, president of 
when two Russian agri- 


staff Nicholai 








Kipp Kelly 
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iral 


engineers 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 









Every baker 
wants uniform flour... 





LIGONIER, IND 











delivers it! 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 
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ACMF GUEST—Clarence L. Miller, assistant secretary of agriculture, was a 
guest of the American Corn Millers Federation at the federation’s recent 
annual meeting. Pictured are, left to right: Mr. Miller; Fred L. King, Pateni 
Cereals Co.; Thomas B. Wright, ACMF executive secretary, and Donald M. 
Counihan, ACMF general counsel. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON INTERIM—Pausing during the joint conference of U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture representatives and corn millers held recently in 
Washington are officials of both groups. The meeting was held during the 
annual meeting of the American Corn Millers Federation. Seated left to right 
closewise around the table are (left picture): Sylvester J. Meyers, general 
sales manager, Commodity Stabilization Service; Claude T. Perkerson, J. D. 
Perkerson’s Sons; M. A. Miller, Jr.. Millers Mill; Ernest Perkerson, J. D. 
Perkerson’s Sons; John Lowry, White Bag Co.; Jack E. Tripp, deputy sales 
manager, USDA; Joseph A. Murphy, Murphy Grain & Milling Co., and Clint 
W. Bonoh, Quaker Oats Co.; (right picture): George Crutchfield (guest); 
James G. Mullen, General Foods Corp. (retired); Martin Garber, USDA; 
Spencer H. Werner, Illinois Cereal Mills; Robert 8S. Roe, Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration; James A. Gwinn, Gwinn Bros. Milling, and Miss Barbara Jean 
Davis, Self-Rising Flour Institute. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


tHE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 








Oe — —- 








Ty. FE. IMBS MILLING CO, ** 120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

















“Gooch’s Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
, Famous for 


Finest 
Baking 
Quality 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more t ‘ t eal LINCOLN ELEVATOR 


has stood at the ve of the 


jua 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Filled for YOU with 


WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 
wheats, well-known to bakers 
and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 


AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
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Prepared Mixes 
Meeting Increased 


Institutional Usage 


EAST LANSING, MICH .—Pre- 
pared mixes are meeting with in- 
creased acceptance in hotels, restaur- 
ants and other institutions, partici- 
pants at a Michigan State University 
conference were told. 

William D. Nelson, of the Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis, listed among 
the advantages of prepared mixes a 
reduction of food and labor costs, con- 
sistent quality, greater variety and 
improved cost and profit control. 

Mr. Nelson food in- 
dustry research representatives at a 
Food Service Research Conference re- 
cently at the Kellogg Center for Con- 
tinuing Education 

The percentage of institutions us- 


spoke to 50 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 





FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *'": 









ing prepared cake mixes has risen 
from 17% in 1954 to 33% in 1959,” 
he said. ‘The use of prepared mixes 
for biscuits, hot rolls and other bak- 
ing products have also showed similar 
gains.” 

The speaker predicted that the us: 
of prepared mixes would rise treme! 
dously as consumer resistance dimi- 
nished. He noted, for example, that 
about 95% of all cake doughnuts pro 
duced in the U.S. are made from 
mixes. 

One of the main objections to the 
use of mixes, Mr. Nelson pointed out 
is the higher initial cost. He main 
tained, however, that this factor is 
more than compensated by the great 
saving in labor costs. 

He cited the example of a Minne- 
apolis hospital, which after adopting 
the use of mixes, produced more than 
twice as many baked foods with no 
increase in labor. 

Consistent quality in mixes, Mr 
Nelson stated is achieved through 
precise scientific testing and meas- 
uring of all ingredients. Other ad 


vantages were listed as improved 
shop sanitation, reduction of losses 
and more efficient inventory § and 
stock control. 
BREAD S THE STAFF or Lire 
W. R. BRANCH DIES 
OMAHA William R. (Bill) 


Branch, 65, formerly in charge of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture mar 
ket news branch here, died at his 
home in Monticello, Ill., recently. Mr 
Branch retired from government 
service in 1957. He came to Omaha 
in 1943 from Kansas City 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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EMPLOYEE HONORED—John Aitkins, center, was honored at the seventh 
annual dinner given by the Chicago Board of Trade to give recognition to 
employees, present and retired, who have 25 years or more of service with 
the organization. Shown with Mr. Aitkin are Ford M. Ferguson, director of 
the Board of Trade (left), and Clarence Rowland, Jr., chairman of the board. 
Mr. Aitkins of Waukegan, IIL, is 88-years-old and had 60 years of employ- 
ment with the exchange prior to his retirement a few years ago. The affair 
was held at the Grill Room of the Board of Trade Bldg. in Chicago on Oct. 12. 





Construction Started 


On St. Regis Plant 


NEW YORK—Construction has be 
gun on St. Regis Paper Co.'s new $11. 


million bag plant in the Vail Field 
area of Los Angeles 
West Coast officials of the paper 


products firm participated in ground 
breaking ceremonies at the 
in October 


site 
early 
The new plant will replace the com 
pany’s present Los Angeles area bag 
manufacturing facility with an opera- 
tion nearly double in The new 
plant will cover about 110,000 sq. ft 
The company hopes to have the 
plant in production by next spring 


size 


St. Regis’ director of western oper- 
ations for flexible packaging products, 
Thomas J. Fleischman, announced 
that Ernest Landell and James Galas- 





so, manager and assistant manager 
of the present plant, will continue in 
the same positions in the new plant 

The new factory will have a com- 
plete line of machinery to produce 
every type of multiwall bag 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 











TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


. process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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There Is More 
To Bulk Flour... 


Yes, there is more to bulk flour handling 
than just the loading of a railroad car or truck. 
If properly designed and properly used a 
bulk flour handling and storage installation 
in a mill can be a money-saver and a 


money-maker, too. 


An efficient bulk storage plant pays for 

itself in a relatively short time. You are 
making bulk flour savings available to your 
customers. Why not get some of these 


savings yourself? 


Call us today for plans and estimates. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 


Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 
Nov. 6-7—District 11, Association 


of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. 
Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., Wil- 
liam A, Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Nov. 8—Oklahoma Retail Bakers 
Assn., one-day meeting, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, Ok- 
lahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 

Nov. 138-14— District 138, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 








Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 120 


Boylston St., Rm. 902, Boston 16, 
Mass. 
Nov. 16-18 — Wholesale Variety 


Bakers Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
Sheraton, Louisville, Ky.; host, Allan 
Linker, 1125 W. Market St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
December 

Dec. 12—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

1960 


January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan, 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 


Jan. 24-26 — Pennsylvania Bakers 











‘Golden loaf 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 58 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

Feb. 7-9—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 26-27—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assnr., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.;  sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind, 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

March 6-10 — American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, TL. 

March 31-April 2—Southern 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


April 


April 


Bak- 


1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 


Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 1-2—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
annual convention; Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla.; sec-treas., 
Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 


April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Il. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 





W ec spec ialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


I rade 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 














THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 

ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 

Philip W. Orth, Jr., 4038 E. Florida 

t., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ers of America; annual convention Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium seeks Beted en the Now Verh Steck Exchange 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 

Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IL. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 

LAUNCHES CONTEST—Bob Rich-  ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 

ards, director of the Wheaties Sports ponald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 

Federation, left, presents the “Bowl- Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

ing Bonanza” trophy, which will 

make some bowler in America $27,- June 

900 richer, to Ed Lubanski, center, 
as television announcer “Wbhisperin’ ” 
Joe Wilson, right, looks on. Luban- 
ski's winning score of 279 in his re- 
cent match with Billy Welu was 
worth $100 a pin to the top entrant 
in the Wheaties Bowling Contest. In 

order to become eligible for this con- July 

test bowlers must complete a bowling July 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
jingle and bowl at least one certified Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
line. Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 


June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
——— State Tech, Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
May 1-5—American Association of Va.: sec.. Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, Pennsvivania Ave. Charleston 2, W. 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 yy, | 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. seeiataiiat ‘one ania dandiianey dad aaiel 
May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 


eration, annual convention, Edge- European Demand 


water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 


John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., ° alle ‘ 
Chicago 6, IIL For Grain Grows THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


‘ 9. . ake * an- ; Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
ap 9-10—lowa Lae ues “—e _ WASHINGTON— Extremely high- stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange 
nual convention; ort Des Moines er exports of feed grains to the dol- be Pal 


rte *s Moines a; sec., Es 
Hotel, De Toines, Iowa; s¢ Earl lar-buying drouth areas of western 


Europe are forecast not only for this 
™ year but running well through 1960 
Soft Winter Wheat Flours Observers say that feed crops in 
western Europe have been planted in 
Family - Com ial dust with little or no sub-soil mois- 
meres ture, meaning that crops again will 

Export be unfavorable in 1960 


Some reports are now contemplat- 


Long Distance Telephone 32 ing an export of corn this crop year 


Cable address — “Jasco” in the magnitude of 250 million bush- 
els, With heavy exports of barley and 


other feed supplies, including oats 

2 Western European demand is gener- 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc.| wien freee trons bat ie er 
KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE seen that the U.S. can participate in 


this requirement 


<£<S42200> 


we oc 




















Sweet Cream * Very Best 
Pa ; . ; ’ Masterpiece * Encore 

ur brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . 4 G eri | 1.37 7.3 j j 

Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington ? Int y., Pid 67 Choice of Minnesota 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours La f the Belmont * Bulah * Stamina 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. | 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN | ee , 97 92 9 ‘i 
2 e 3 “A World of Quality 
and Service” 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Y Eastern Representative er * M ; 8 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 44 33 9 B's W. J. JENNISON 
a fa 4 ‘ > “78 a0 
A > = | 
ca eer = = COMPANY 


OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bidg 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
B 1 Sell 
Forcant Telephone: FE 2-8637 


WA NT A D S Mills at: Appleton, Minn. 
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GFDNA Comments 
On Unpassed Bills 


WASHINGTON—Of interest to the 
feed industry is a listing by the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. of 
proposed legislation that was not 
passed during the first session of the 
86th Congress. 

GFDNA explained in a recent news 
letter that since the 1959 session was 


the first for the 86th Congress, all 
bills and action on the bills remain 
alive until the end of the second 
session in 1960. 

As an answer to numerous in- 
quiries, GFDNA made these com- 
ments on various bills in its news 
letter: 

“$,2521—Introduced by Sen. Milton 
Young (R., N.D.) would have ex- 


tended the time within which credits, 
accruing to country warehousemen 
for delivering grain to Commodity 
Credit Corp. superior in quality to 
that called for, may be offset against 
subsequent deficiencies in the quality 
of grain delivered. Hearings were not 
held—no action taken. 
“$.2014—-After extensive hearings, 
the Senate committee on agriculture 
did not elect to report the contro- 
versial bill that would have granted 





freedom 


cooperative organizations 
from the antitrust laws. 

“HR 7875—Introduced by Richard 
Simpson (R., Pa.) incorporated the 
treasury department’s recommenda- 
tion on cooperative taxation. The 
ways and means committee reported 
no legislation, but announced Janu- 
ary hearings on cooperative taxation. 

“$.2524—-Relating to the powers of 
the states to impose net income taxes 
on income derived from interstate 
business passed the Congress. The 
legislation prevents a state or politi- 
cal subdivision from imposing net in- 
come taxes from income derived in 
interstate commerce if the only busi- 
ness activities were solicitation of 
orders and delivery of orders. The 
legislation authorized a study by the 
Congress on interstate taxation with 
proposals for legislation on or before 
July 1, 1962. 

“Wage-Hour— The report of the 


Senate subcommittee on labor to 
raise the minimum wage to $1.25 
hour and to include all employees 


affected by commerce was not con- 
sidered by the full Senate committee 
on labor and welfare.” 

- BREAD iS THE STAFF or Lrte— 

NEW IOWA ELEVATOR 

WEST UNION, IOWA—An eleva- 

tor and mill being built by the West 
Union Cooperative Co. is nearly com- 
pleted. A 25 x 33-ft. concrete tower, 
74 ft. high, is being poured by the 
slip-form method. 





Flour buyers know... 

























































the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


wheat producing 


section, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNDER 
MANAGED 


> 
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WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CQ. 
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USDA CROP REPORT —Position at Oct. 1, 1959 


Spring Wheat Other Than Durum 














i) Production 
State Average Preliminary : “Average ? ,.., : Fréliminary ~ 
te 1ST. gs 1953 __ agg _ | _agh8-57_ : 19 _ 1959 
: 1,000 1,000 1,000 
: Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Wis. 24.2 32.0 28.0 1,204 1,056 896 
Minn. 17.8 31.5 24.0 14, 281 23,814 22, 488 
Iowa 19.6 28.0 22.0 291 336 308 
N. Dak. 13.6 23.0 14.5 90,652 127,765 82,157 
$.Dak. 10.8 21.0 7.5 27,301 36,961 9,906 
Nebr. 12.8 19.0 15.0 664 95 165 
Mont . 15.8 18.5 14.0 52,738 36, 500 32,872 
Idaho 33.8 39.0 42.0 20 ,882 21,996 22,722 
Wyo. 17.1 21.0 19.0 1,242 840 855 
Colo. 19.0 2.5 20.0 1,610 1,004 700 
N.Mex. 14.8 19.0 17.0 243 114 85 
Utah 32.6 35-5 33.0 2,810 2,556 2,343 
Nev. 30.0 38.0 34.0 364 532 476 
Wash. 24.6 23.0 34.0 11,664 3,933 8,126 
Oe nw eb. 20-5. 30-0 _ _ _ 5, 107_ _ _ «2,695 _ _ _ 3,850_ _ 
a 15-4. 23k LL 6-5 _ 232,167 _ _260,217_ _ _ 187,551 _ _ 
ee ee | Ul 
Yield per acre, = = t__ Production = 7" 7 TT 
State A $ Preliminary : Average : = Preliminary 
Feces. 1gh8-57_ : 19 _: i959 _ |: 1908-57_ 3; 198 1959 
. 1,000 1,000 
Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Minn. 14.2 30.0 23.0 Bs 570 6S 
N.Dak. 12.0 24.0 16.5 23,000 19,176 17,540 
S.Dak. 10.4 21.0 7.0 2,359 1,491 hoy 
Mont. ; Y1T0 21.0 17.0 1/ 8,157 840 1,619 
a4... scant oudies a te... a. 20,546 
1/ Short-time average. Included with ‘other spring” wheat prior to 1955. ~~ ~~ 





Spring... =} 





(Winter & : 


White : 















: bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels 

Average 1948-57 : 503,422 185,342 193,023 29,895 163,708 1,075,391 
1958 : 634,614 197,525 231,610 22,375 175,894 1,462,218 

1959 2/ : 606,078 168,335 153,805 20,691 168,321 1,117,430 


If Includes durum 
2/ Indicated October 1, 1959. 


eat in States for which estimates are not shown separately. 








USDA Announces 
AMS Staff Changes 


WASHINGTON — Several changes 
in personnel assignments within the 
Agricultural Marketing Service were 
announced recently by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Nathan M. Koffsky, former chief 
of the farm income branch in the 
agricultural economics division, has 
been named deputy administrator for 
economics and statistics. Mr. Koff- 
sky, who has been in charge of de- 
mand analyses and farm income work 
since the organization of AMS, has 
been with the USDA since 1934, ex- 
cept for his military service during 
World War II. 

In his new capacity Mr. Koffsky 
will have general responsibility for 
the work of the agricultural econom- 
ics division, the agricultural esti- 
mates division, the statistical stand- 
ards division and the outlook and 
situation board. 

Four new research divisions have 
been established, replacing the four 
branches of the former marketing 
research division. They will be un- 
der the general supervision of Dr 
Omer W. Herrmann, deputy admin- 
istrator for marketing research. Dr 
Herrmann also will be responsible 
for AMS foreign marketing research 
contracts and grants under Sections 
104a and 104k of Public Law 480 
He will be aided by Dr. H. C. Tre- 
logan as assistant administrator for 
marketing research. 

Until now, Dr. Herrmann has had 
responsibility for the economics and 
Statistics as well as the marketing 
research, and Dr. Trelogan was di- 
rector of the former marketing re- 
search division. 

Other personnel changes include: 
Kenneth E. Ogren, chief of the for- 





mer Marketing Organization and 
Costs Branch, becomes director of the 
marketing economics research divi- 
sion; Robert M. Walsh, chief of the 
former market development branch, 
becomes director of the market de- 
velopment research division; Dr. Wil- 
bur T. Pentzer, chief of the for- 
mer Biological Sciences Branch, be- 
comes director of the market qual- 
ity research division, and W. C. Crow, 
chief of the former transportation 
and facilities branch, becomes direc- 
tor of the transportation and fa- 
cilities research division 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 








Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: Stote 2-5588 


PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 











The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Orr Ve ¥ < 
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Three Countries 
Accede to IWA 


LONDON—The executive commit- 
tee of the International Wheat 
Council has authorized the accession 
of El Salvador, Iceland and the Hon- 
duras Republic to the International 
Wheat Agreement. The three coun- 
tries have undertaken that their 
commercial purchases from the ex- 
porting countries subscribing to the 
agreement will not be less than fixed 
percentages of their total commercial 
purchases from all sources 

The percentage in the case of El 
Salvador is 75%; for Iceland 80% 
and for the Honduras Republic 90‘ 

This action was reported to the 
28th session of the council held in 
London Oct. 19-20 under the chair- 
manship of Sir Edwin McCarthy 
Sir Edwin succeeded F. Sheed An- 
derson as chairman earlier this year 

Twenty eight countries were rep- 
resented by delegates and advisors, 
and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization was represented by an ob- 
server. The European Economic 
Community was represented by an 
observer for the first time 

Because the new agreement is 
fundamentally different from previ- 
ous agreements, the council decided 
that the rules of procedure relating 
to the reporting of purchases will be 
on a provisional basis and subject to 
modification in the light of experi- 
ence 

It was emphasized during the dis 
cussions that the new IWA had been 
devised to allow the freest possible 
flow of the international trade _ in 
wheat and wheat flour and further 
practical experience is likely to show 
where the rules can be made as flex- 
ible as possible 

Noted specifically by the members 
of the council was the fact that some 
countries still have a tendency to re- 
fer to sales of wheat or flour by the 
member-exporting countries to the 
member-importing countries as being 
within or without IWA, and _ that 
some wheat trade circles d'd not vet 
appreciate that all sales are now 
within the ambit of the pact 

The agreed to undertake 
its first annual review of the world 
wheat situation under Article 21 of 
the agreement in April, 1960 


council 
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Nebraska Advances 
D. L. Barber in 


Flour Division 


OMAHA.-~_D.L. Barber has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager and vice 
president of the flour division of Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co. The 
announcement was made by J.A. Mac- 
tier, president 

Mr. Barber has been with Nebras- 
ka Consolidated for 24 years. Prior 
to his latest appointment, he was 
field sales director of the flour divi- 
sion 

Before Nebraska Consolidated sold 
its Duncan Hines cake mix division 
to Procter & Gamble in 1956, Mr 
Barber was sales and advertising man- 
ager of this division 

Mr. Barber is a native of Hetland, 
S.D., and attended Creighton Univer- 
sity and the University of Utah 


————$READ |S THE STAFF ry Ure 


LEBANON IMPORT LEVIES 

LONDON The 
Lebanon has placed a levy of .003¢ 
per kilo (2 Ib. 3 0z.) on wheat im 
ported by sea. Tax on flour imported 
012¢ per kilo 


government of 


by sea 1s 


New England Bakery 
Bought by Ward 


PROVIDENCE—-Acquisition of the 
New England Bakery, 71-year-old lo- 
cal firm, has been announced by the 
Ward Baking Co. Purchase price of 
the all-cash tr was not re- 
ported 

Ward bought the business of New 
England, including a modern bakery 
facility in the Providence area and 
72 routes throughout the southern 
New England area 

The transaction 
tive Oct 24 
by R. Arnold 
dent, and Bertram E 
dent of New England Bakery 

No changes are contemplated in 
the product line for either company 
here. Harold F Shook, the Ward 
manager in the will head the 
new ver-all operations in Provi 
dence. Mr. Blais will serve in an ad 
role 


insaction 


which was eff 
announced jointly 
Ward pres 


presi 


was 
Jackson 


Blais 


area 


visory 
BREA S THE STAFF . ure 
TRAFFIC MANAGER DIES 
WICHITA, KANSAS—Donald H 
Lester, traffic manager of General 
Mills, Inc., at Wichita, died here re 
ec a local hospital. Mr. Lester 
instructor In management 
training for General Mills and as an 
instructor in the College of Ad 
vanced Traffic and Transportatior 
sponsored by the Traffic Club. He 
was member of the traffic 
and transportation committee of the 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce. Sur 
include his thre 
one brother 


cently at 


served is 


} 
ilSsO a 


vivors wile sons 


three daughters 


t a siste! 
and his parents 





PORT OF CHICAGO 
GRAIN CLEARANCES 


CHICAGO—Lake clearances from 
the Port of Chicago during the week 
ending Oct. 22 at 1,048,000 bu., fell 
slightly below the preceding week. 
Shipments of corn accounted for 
about 50% of the total. The balance 
was comprised of soybeans, barley 
and oats. Four foreign ports were 
listed as destinations for the week's 
clearances. Cardinal, Ont., will get 
121,000 bu. corn; Toronto 100.000 bu. 
soybeans; England 126,000 bu. corn, 
and Rotterdam 236,000 bu. oats, 163,- 
000 bu. barley and 37,000 bu. 
beans. Total shipments from the port 
so far this season total 37,793,000 bu. 
with 18,669,000 bu. to the 
same date last season. Port officials 
have expressed satisfaction that the 
current season's clearances are hold- 
ing a ratio of two to one over last 
year. 


soy 


compared 








Cable Address “RAYBAR"” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD, 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 














FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


‘Diamond b” 
**Wheats Best”’ 


Wheat 








Flours 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS 


raixte@ 


Good old-fashioned sincerity in milling 1s 


one of the major ingredients that makes 
POLAR BEAR flour a best buy for the 


bread baker. This pride of craftsmanship is 


a prime guarantee of top baking periorm- 


ance. 


‘ 


FOUNDED BY 


? 
b nes. . ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
a ma, ~ » a 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 

























ing the upturn in the futures mar- average running time five to six 
ket. Soft wheat premiums also moved days. 
higher but mills failed to take this Quotations Oct. 22, Oklahoma 
into account when figuring flour City: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
prices. Some concern was reported standard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery, 
over the sharply reduced flow of wnenriched short patent $5.86@5.96, 
shipping directions. 95% standard patent $5.76 @ 5.86 
The week's sales of soft wheat sacked, straight grade $5.71@5.81 
flour for the central states area ran sacked; truck lots higher on all 
approximately 30% of capacity. Most grades. Oct. 23, Ft. Worth: Extra 





high patent family flour $7.20@7.40, 
100-lb. cottons; standard patent bak- 


individual sales were of modest size 
and below 3,000 bags, with the usual 










cookie, cracker and specialty types ers’ flour, unenriched, $5.50@5.60; 
predominating. first clears $4.55 @ 4.65, delivered 
Quotations Oct. 23, St. Louis: Texas common points. 

Family flour top patent $5.95, top — 

hard $6.55, ordinary $5.85; cake Demand Limited 

$6.70, soft straights $4.85, pastry 





On Pacific Coast 


Pacific Northwest flour mills par- 
ticipated in some good export busi- 
ness, but flour grind dropped off ap- 
proximately 10% from the previous 
week and domestic demand was at a 
near standstill. Quotations Oct. 23, 
Seattle: Family patent 5 and 





$4.75, clears $4.50; hard winter short 
patent $5.70, standard $5.55, clears 
$5.30; spring short patent $6, stand- 
ard $5.90, clears $5.85. 


Running Time Good 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour sales in the Texas and Okla- 
homa area improved slightly and the 











flour 5 
10-lb. sizes, $9.60; pastry flour in 100- 
Ib. cottons, $5.05. 









volume continued disappointing al- “ 

though isolated sales were booked Buffalo Business 
Running time was at’ capacity, 

amounting to 6% to 7 days, with Shows Improvement 











sales divided approximately 50-50 be- Flour sales were a little bette 
tween family and bakery flours. Ex- than average last week at Buffalo 
ports accounted for 1% days’ time. Activity centered mostly in spring 
Prices were stable on family flour flour, with a number of sizable lots 
but advanced 3¢ on bakery. At Ft sold. These, in addition to the nor- 
Worth scattered sales were reported mal small amounts of flour moved 
amounting to about 10 to 15% capa- on a p.ds. basis brought over-all 
city but instructions were good and turnover above recent weeks. 













CANADA'S 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


TRAOTE MARA 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 




















Most consumers bought their sup- 
plies in the early part of August and 
they are now well past the 60-day 
mark in their bockings. Some are 
running low on flour and, although 
they look askance at current price 
levels, it is necessary for them to 
re-enter the market to replenish sup- 
plies. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
2¢ lower; Kansas was up 3¢; cake 
flour advanced 10¢ and pastry rose 
5¢ 

Consumers are being advised by 
mills to replenish their stocks of soft 
wheat flour because supplies are al- 
ready scarce and higher prices are 
likely in view of the tremendous 
amounts of red wheat being sold to 
Europe and Great Britain to aug- 
ment crops that were drastically re- 
duced by one of the most severe 
drouths in the continent's history. 

Export activity picked up during 
the latter half of last week and 
pulled ahead of the preceding week. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
a little below the previous week. 

Local bakeries in areas affected by 
the steel strike saw their hopes for 
a sales upturn crumble when the 
strike was extended until next week. 

Bakeries sales are excellent in oth- 
er sections of the city and its sub- 
urbs lacking a preponderance of 
striking steel workers. 

Flour output was above a week 
ago but below a year ago. Two mills 
put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
days and the other three mills 
worked 5 days 

One large mill stepped up its run- 
ning time from the preceding week 
by 1 day and the other mills held 
steady 

Quotations Oct. 23: Spring family, 
$6.92, high gluten $636@6.56, short 
$6.06 @ 6.26, standard $5.96 @ 6.21, 
straight $6.16, first clear $5.45@5.85; 
hard winter short $5.80@6.21, stand- 
ard $5.65@6.11, first clear $5.35; soft 
winter short patent $6.96@7.25, 
standard $646.56, straight $5.15@ 
5.54, first clear $4.45@ 4.84. 


x2 
“3 


Domestic Sales Steady 
For Canadian Mills 


Canadian flour trade continued 
steady and there is a tendency for 
domestic business to improve. This 
us usually anticipated in late Octo- 
ber and early November in prepara- 
tion for the Christmas trade. Stocks 
are moderate and prices remain un- 
changed 

Toronto reported little interest in 
new bookings of soft wheat flour 
Most buyers have covered require- 
ments until the end of the year and 
apparently see no urgency in mak- 
ing additional bookings at this time 

Quotations Oct. 24, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons $6.15 
@6.35, second patents, cottons, $5.90 
@ 6.10; second patents to bakers, 
100-lb. papers $4.80@5 (bulk 12¢ 
less). All prices cash carlots. Oct. 23, 
Toronto: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $6.20@6.30, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used; bakers’ $4.95@5 100-lb. papers, 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; bulk delivery 
is 12¢ less 


Overseas Markets 





Export Business 
Continues Strong 


The past week saw good export ac- 
for 


uvity U.S. mills and there is a 
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heavy volume of business pending for 
American millers. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced Oct. 26 that offers 
had been requested on 98,567,300 Ib 
flour and 29,778,500 lb. cornmeal! for 
domestic and foreign donation pro- 
grams. 

In addition, Indonesia bids should 
be in soon on a 52,000 ton order and 
United Arab Republic business on 
30,000 tons is pending this week. 

The Pacific Northwest flour mills 
participated in a 5,000-ton sale to 
Saigon the past week and, in addition, 
there was an increased volume of 
flour being shipped to the Philippines. 

Overseas shipments of Canadian 
flour totaled 570,000 cwt. for the week 
ended Oct. 22 compared with 217,300 
the week previous. These totals in- 
cluded 469,100 cwt. and 88,300 ewt. 
respectively for movement to Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries 


Rye 
Rye flour sales continued slow fol- 
lowing the pattern of recent weeks 
The steel strike continues to be a 
strong factor in reduced sales, par- 
ticularly in the eastern area and bak- 
ers continue to show reluctance to en- 


ter the market at this time. Prices 
were 5¢ higher than the previous 
week. 


Quotations Oct. 23, Buffalo: White 
rye $5.49@5.54, medium $5.29@5 34, 
dark $4.74@4.79; Pittsburgh: White 
$5.33@5.39, medium $5.04@5.19, dark 
$4.59@5.78, rye meal $4.84@4.93; 
Minneapolis: White $4.57@ 4 67, medi- 
um $4.37@4.47, dark $3.82@3.92 


Oatmeal 


Rolled and oatmeal are in 
moderate demand across Canada and 
since mills are operating only part- 
time there is no accumulation of 
stocks and prices are firm. With cold- 
er weather in the offing sales will 
show the usual seasonal increase. 
Quotations Oct. 24, Winnipeg: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.45@5.65; oat- 
meal in 100-lb. cottons $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 


oats 


cash carlots; Oct. 23, Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons 


$5.65: oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons $7.05, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 





of slackening. Domestic shipping di- 
rections were off and near term mill- 
feed production may depend largely 


upon the amount of government di- 
rections available 

Quotations Oct. 23: Sacked bran 
$40.50@41, shorts $42@42.40; bulk 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GuutTEeN,"’ Melbourne 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour—Grain—Feeds 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Winnipeg, Mon. 
67 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Casiz Apprsss, ‘GILLESPIE," Srpxzr 
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bran $31.50@32, shorts $37@37.50, 
middlings $36.50@37. 

Boston: A slow demand against a 
good supply situation depressed mill- 
feed values in the local market last 
week. Mill agents reported that most 
of the business was confined to small 
lots for immediate or nearby require- 
ments and sales were consummated 
only after considerable negotiation. 
Sacked bran lost about $2 while the 
bulk quote eased $1.50. Middlings ex- 
perienced a more severe price decline 
with sack prices dropping $4 while 
the bulk price dropped about $3. 

Quotations Oct. 24: Spring bran 
sacked, $47.50, bulk $41; middlings 
sacked, $50, bulk $45. 

Buffalo: Replacement buying on a 
spot basis was jammed in a short 
period during the middle of last week 
After that trading ebbed but the ac- 
tivity was enough to solidfy shipping 
positions and hold prices with stabil- 
ity. Mixers’ business hasn't picked up 
and there was no change in the supply 
factor. There was no aggressive com- 
petition from the west. The sacked 
differential on bran and middlings 
narrowed to $6 from $6.50. Running 
time ranged from 5 to 7 days. Bulk 
bran and middlings ended unchanged; 
sacked bran and middlings were off 
50¢. Red dog, bulk and sacked, held 
unchanged. 

Quotations Oct. 23: Bulk bran 
$32.50@33, sacked $38.50@39; bulk 
middlings $37@37.50, sacked $43@ 
43.50; bulk red dog $46@ 47.50, sacked 
$51. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market was unchanged 
this past week. Millfeed was quoted 
at $42 ton, bulk. Japan was still 
making inquiries but there were no 
actual new export sales reported. 
The domestic demand was still lim- 
ited to prompt shipment but has 
picked up. There was enough mill- 
feed, however, to take care of the 
demand. Quotations Oct. 24, Seattle: 
Millrun $42 bulk, $45 sacked; stand- 
ard middlings $50 bulk, $53 sacked. 

Canada: Interest in millfeeds in 
western Canada appeared to level off 
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during the past week but prices re- 
mained unchanged. An increase in 
winter buying from eastern Canada 
and British Columbia has not yet 
made its appearance. Prices remain 
unchanged. Quotations Oct. 24, Win- 
nipeg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $35@36 in 
the three prairie provinces; shorts $38 
@40; middlings $43@46. All prices 
cash carlots in sacks. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra; Toronto-Montreal Oct. 23: 
Bran $47@48, shorts $50@51, mid- 
dlings $59@60, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto- Montreal. 
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South Africa to End 
Bread Enrichment 


PRETORIA The government of 
South Africa has stopped the bread 
enrichment scheme, Dr. A. Hertzog, 
minister of health, has announced 
Research on the enrichment of other 
foods, including mealie meal, is to 
continue, he states 

If and when scientific investiga- 
tion produces enough evidence to 
show that a specific enrichment of 
mealie meal is worthwhile, the gov- 
ernment will consider it 

The Nutrition Research Institute 
recently reported to the Department 
of Nutrition that in its opinion the 
nutritional contribution of enriched 
bread was not enough to justify the 
cost. During 1958, the government 
appointed a special committee of in- 
quiry and this committee recommend- 
ed that the bread enrichment scheme 
be dropped 
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USDA Withholds 
Trading Privileges 


WASHINGTON-— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that all contract markets have been 
directed to deny trading privileges to 
Benedict K. Goodman, Chicago trader, 
for 20 days beginning Nov. 11. The 
action was taken for exceeding specu- 
lative limits in rye futures and fail- 
ing to file required reports. 

In a complaint under the Commo- 
dity Exchange Act issued April 14, 
1958, Mr. Goodman was charged with 
exceeding limits on speculative posi- 
tions in rye futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade from Dec. 31, 1957, 
through Feb. 21, 1958 

The complaint also charged him 
with concealing his violation of the 
position limit by failing to file re- 
quired reports with USDA's Com- 
modity Exchange Authority 

The order directing denial of trad 
ing privileges was issued by Thomas 
J. Flavin, USDA judicial officer 
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Rust Prevention 
Progress Reported 


From Mexican Project 


MINNEAPOLIS — Seeding of 
perimental bread wheat, durum 
oat breeding lines from Upper Mid- 
west and Canadian experiment sta- 
tions was completed in mid-October 
at Ciudad Obregon, Mexico, Donald 
G Fletcher, executive secretary, 
Rust Prevention Assn., Minneapolis, 
reports. Another planting containing 
more than 1,000 experimental bar- 
ley breeding lines will be made in 
mid-November. 

These plantings are part of a con- 
tinuing winter increase program 
sponsored by the association to speed 
development of improved varieties. 
Winter plantings in Mexico make 


ex- 
and 
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two crops possible each year as seed 
will be returned next spring to US. 
and Canadian plant scientists. Dur- 
ing the last five winters more than 
50,000 wheat, oat and barley breed- 
ing lines have been grown in this 
Mexican increase program. 

Winter increases have provided the 
plant scientists with an important 
assist in their efforts to develop im- 
proved varieties. Currently the ex- 
tensive acreage of Selkirk wheat 
grown in the Upper Midwest and 
Canada is vulnerable to stem rust 
attack, Mr. Fletcher said. 

Winter increases in Mexico coup- 
led with tests of breeding lines 
against dangerous North American 
rust races in Puerto Rico are im- 
portant steps in strengthening rust 
control and crop improvement pro- 
grams, Mr. Fletcher declared. 





os is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. 
skill and knowledge with some ‘of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
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ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie” 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Jacob G. Pfister 


Jacob G. Pfister, 
Milling Industry 


- 
Veteran, Dies 

KANSAS CITY—-Jacob G. Pfister, 
sales manager for the Midland Divi- 
sion of International Milling Co. un- 
til his retirement in 1956, died Oct 
22 at Reseach Hospital here. He was 
67 

Born in Montrose, Mo., on Nov. 10, 
1891, Mr. Pfister worked six years 
for the Santa Fe Railroad and then 
served two years in the Army as an 
aide to General Wood before entering 
the milling business. 

After the war was over, in 1919, 
Mr. Pfister applied for work to Carl 
B. Warkentin, one of the pioneer 
Kansas millers, who operated the 
Newton Mill and Elevator at New- 
ton. He started working for Mr 
Warkentin on the basis of being paid 
what he was worth. He soon proved 
his worth, and when Mr. Warkentin 
bought Midland Flour Mills in 1921, 
Mr. Pfister was made sales manager 
of the Newton Mill and Elevator Di- 
vision and continued in that position 
until after Midland was acquired by 
International in 1948. He was named 
manager for the Midland Di- 
vision of International shortly there- 
after and held that position until his 
retirement late in 1956 

When Mr. Pfister retired he was 
honored with several luncheons. His 
fellow emplovees presented him with 
a shotgun and a television set at one 
gathering. Another luncheon’ was 
given in his honor by several of his 
many friends in the milling industry 
in the Kansas City area. 

Mr. Pfister was a member of the 
Broadway Methodist Church and sec- 
retary of the church Sunday school 
for 25 years. He a member 
of the church board 

He is survived by his 
daughter, a five brothers 


two sisters 


sales 


was also 
wife, a 
son, and 
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SALES MANAGER DIES 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.— Fred 
V. Castle, 51, sales off'ce manager 
for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., died at his 
home in Oklahoma City following a 
heart attack. Mr. Castle was born in 
Wichita and later moved to 
St. 1 he lived until trans- 
company in 1943 to 
He was employed by 
years. He is survived 
son and a daughter. 


Kansas, 
uis where 
ferred by his 
Oklahoma City 
Bemis for 35 


by his wife, a 
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USDA Requests 
Offers for Flour, 
Cornmeal Programs 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that offers have been requested to 
supply 98,567,300 Ib. flour and 29,- 
778,500 lb. cornmeal for domestic 
and foreign donation programs under 
Title II of Public Law 480 

Of the flour total, 60,353,700 Ib., 
including 14328,200 lb. bleached all- 
purpose ficur,- 3,759,400 Ib. un- 
bleached all-purpose flour, 40,676,- 
800 lb. bread flour and 1,589,300 Ib 
whole wheat flour, will be for USDA 
donation to US. private welfare or- 
ganizations for distribution abroad 
Of the cornmeal, 17,958,500 Ib. de- 
germed yellow cornmeal will be for 
USDA foreign donation. 

The total of 7,993,600 lb. bread 
flour will be exported under Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
programs and includes 6.5 million lb 
for Italy and the remaining 1,493,600 
Ib. for Austria. 

Offers for flour and cornmeal for 
USDA foreign donation and for ICA 
export were due by 4 pm. (EST) 
Oct. 26 for acceptance by noon 
(EST) Oct. 29 

Of the 30,220,000 Ib. for USDA 
domestic donation, 25 million pounds 
will be all-purpose flour, 4,500,000 Ib 
bread flour, and 720000 Ib. whole 
wheat flour. The 11,820,000 Ib. corn- 
meal for domestic donation may be 
regular or degermed 

Offers to supply flour 
for domestic donation must be re- 
ceived by 4 p.m. (EST) Nov. 4 for 
acceptance by noon (EST) Nov. 9 

Since Jan. 1, USDA has bought 
1,160,018,600 lb. flour and 393,326,- 
150 lb. cornmeal for USDA domestic 
and foreign donation programs. Ap- 
proximately 26.4 million bushels 
wheat and 11 million bushels corn 
are required to process these quan- 
tities. Purchases for ICA export un- 
der PL 480 (Title II) programs 
since Jan. 1 total 107,501,000 Ib., 
requiring about 2.5 million bushels of 
wheat for processing 


and cornmeal 
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FIRM’S MANAGER DIES 

FILER, IDAHO-—William M. Bun- 
ce, 78, manager of Filer Elevator 
and Colorado Milling Co. for 42 
years, died Oct. 17. He came to Filer 
in 1909 and retired from active op- 
eration of the firm in 1954. Surviv- 
ing are a daughter, a_ son, three 
grandchildren, a brother and two 
sisters 
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PRICE SUPPORT 


(Continned from page 





92 bu. 

Through September, 6,609,701 cwt 
of grain sorghums had been put un- 
der support of which 6,459,809 cwt 
were in Texas. 

Of the 381,454,604 bu. of 1958-crop 
corn put under support and on which 
loans matured July 31 of this year, 
123,007,546 bu. had been delivered to 
the department and loans on 110,- 
965,605 bu. had been repaid by pro- 
ducers through September. Of the 
loans repaid, 96,975,312 bu. were non- 
compliance corn. Loan repayments 
on 1958-crop corn continue heavy, 
with 13,381,683 bu. of repayments re- 
ported in September. 

Table 1 shows the quantities of 
1959 crops put under support through 
September, 1959, compared to totals 
of 1958 crops put under through Sept 
30, a year earlier 

Table 2 details the 
1959-crops put under price support 
during the two 30-day periods, Sep- 
tember and August, 1959, compared 
to 1958-crop grains put under during 


4,389,209 bu., and Washington, 1,331,- 
5. 


quantities of 
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the 36-day 25-Sept. 30, 
1958. 

Table 3 shows that 
tember, 1959, farmers had resealed 
or extended reseal on farm-stored 
price-support loans for another year 
through 1960 maturity dates 


period, Aug 


through Sep- 


——8READ iS Lire- 


Russell-Miller Elects 
New Board Members 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two new direc- 
tors were elected at the annual stock- 
holders meeting of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. here. 

They are George W. P. Heffelfinger, 
Jr., vice president of National Grain 
Co., Ltd., Canadian affiliate of F. H 
Peavey & Co., and F. Peavey Heffel- 
finger, Jr., vice president and general 
manager of Omaha Elevator Co., 
Omaha. 

All other officers and directors, in- 
cluding W. M. Steinke, president, 
reelected. 


THE STAFF fr 


were 

At the directors meeting, the regu- 
lar semi-annual dividend of 
$2.25 share was declared on the out- 
standing preferred capital stock ol 
the corporation, payable Jan. 4, 1960 


cash 





TABLE 1 


Warehouse 
stored loans 
4,905,693 
153,196 
47,535 78 
434,150 
273,875 
228,820 
186,465,919 
156,096 
6,306,375 
481,614 


Barley, bu 
Corn, bu 
Flaxseed, bu 
Oats, bu 

Rye, bu 
Soybeans, bu 
Wheat, bu 
Dry beans, cwt 
Grain sorghums, 
Rice, cwt 


47,795, 


302 


Farm- 
stored loans 
12,089,988 
49,638 


4,043 067 
315,276 


15,681 0 


——Tota!l put under 

support through 
Sept. 30, 1959 Sept. 30, 1958 
17,135,501 34,812.65! 
203,034 33,845 
126,795 2,792,173 
,502,184 28,417,525 
599, 736 4,361,658 
1,000 229,820 143,765 
467,585 234,749,287 382,141,562 
84 156,180 599 558 
1,000 6,609,701 18,187,509 
497,295 410,160 


Purchase 
agreements 


139,820 
0 

900 
24,967 
10.585 


360 


0 
783 
0 


326 


TABLE 2 


September, 


Barley, bu 9,706 
Corn, bu 203 
Flaxseed, bu 114 
Oats, bu 2,348 
Rye, bu 323 
Soybeans, bu 229 
Wheat, bu 60,588 
Dry edible beans, 15S 
Grain sorghums, 929 
Rice, cwt 495 


cw 
cw 


1959 August, 1959 Sept. 30, 1958 
324 3,562,540 21,024,417 
034 0 33,545 
971 10,454 2,205,477 
824 604,012 16,090,916 
873 251,998 3,136,060 
820 143,765 
568 144,595, 96! 
944 598 65! 
894 4,783,203 4,567,255 
240 2,055 410,160 


0 
66,439 830 
236 


TABLE 3 


1958 Crop 
Resea! 
24,717,014 
33,017,478 
1,348,031 
31,632,300 
2,140,329 
13,402,232 
45,848 534 
6,446 560 


Barley, bu 
Corn, bu 
Flaxseed, bu 
Oats, bu 
Rye, bu 
Soybeans, bu 
Wheat, bu 


Grain sorghums, cwt 


1956 Crop 
Re-extended 
Resea! 

13,687 
17,034,890 


1955 Crop 
Extended Re 
extended Resea! 


1957 Crop 
Extended 
Resea! 
10,104,083 
16,166,525 965.939 


8.414.838 21,620 


7,231,087 
1,021,638 


1,626,352 


* 


Wheat Loan and Purchase Agreement Figures 
For 1959 Crop, By States—Through Sept. 30, 1959 


Loans Stored 


State Warehouse 


Total Quantity 
Put Under 
Support 


Purchase 


Farm Agreements 








Alabama 54,442 
Arizona 63,173 
Arkansas 267,642 
California 368 64) 
Colorado 484,740 
Delaware 5 164 
Georgia 175.245 
Idaho 516,482 
Iinois 61? 

Indiana 140 

lowa 510 

Kansas 996 

Kentucky 56! 

Maryland 147 

Michigan 718 

Minnesota 94 

Mississippi 30 

Missouri 032,966 
Montana 410,280 
Nebraska 058 826 
New Jersey 7,403 
New Mexico 316,826 
New York 246 886 
North Carolina 42,282 
North Dakota 800,237 
Ohio 211,294 
Oklahoma 697, 860 
Oregon 062,711 
Pennsylvania 289,355 
South Carolina 200,06! 
South Dakota 979,509 
Tennessee 207,318 
Texas 586 264 
Utah 95,05! 
Virginia 518,728 
Washington | 783.4679 
Wisconsin 0 
Wyoming 163,822 


Tota! 465,919 


Bushels 
5.48! 
73,074 
50,639 
455,065 
271,058 
1.419 
98 664 
170,976 
729,139 
265,022 
9,794 
855.218 
197,543 
0 
397,985 
713,602 
0 
928,597 
320 
565 
153 
403 0 
$2! 860 
258 0 
706 
781 
137 
035 000 
364 400 
Bis 0 
802 564 
322 0 
1.757 


59,923 
136,247 
318,28! 
823,706 
830,398 

6,583 
274,609 
698,473 
359,389 
405,902 
520,431 
953 
759 
147 


on ©& 
@--o oso 
cowoo-wooscoococo 


~ 
°o 


123 


eo soe 
- ow 
sooo 


~w 
o@ 
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089 
971 
275 


439 
0 
563 0 
2,883 

593 0 
3,667 


487,585 





FEED GRAIN CREDIT 
SALES ON AGAIN 
FOR IRELAND 


WASHINGTON — Export sales of 


feed grains—corn, grain sorghums, 
barley, rye and oats—are again to be 
permutted to Ireland under the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 
Ireland was one of 
countries to which USDA 
discontinued offering credit sales last 
January to prevent interference with 
the movement of commercially-held 
supples. Under the CCC program, 
agr.cultural commodities owned by 
the corporation, are offered for sale 
for export with payment deferred for 
periods up to three For ali 
purchases made under the program, 
however, an assurance of payment 
by a bank in the U.S. is required. 


export credit 


sales program. 


several 


years, 





General Mills Buys 
Magnaflux Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS 
has acquired the business and 
of Magnaflux Corp., Chicago, a pio 
neer firm in the devek pment of tech 
niques and for detecting 
hidden flaws in industrial materials 
C. H. Bell, president of GMI, termed 
the ajor his 
firm's long rang 
cation 

The new 
Magnaflux is 
the following 
Mills: Gerald S 
of the board, who will serve as chair 
mar f Magnaflux; A. D. Hyde, exec 
utive vice president and E. W. Raw 
lings, financial vice president of 
eral Mills R A Wilson 
dent and manager of GMI's 
mechanical who will be the 
esident of Magnaflux; W. I 

executive ind 

Betz, vice 

the 
teid, vice 
ing and tre 
and W. A 


Mills 


assets 


General 


equipment 


acquisition im step in 


plans for diversifi- 


board of 


expected to 


directors it 
consist of 
officials of General 


Kennedy, chairman 


Gen 
vice presi 
general 
division 
new pi 
Phy 
0 


ant 


vice pres de nt 
president and assist 
GMI; W. D 
manutaciul 
Mills 
issistant gen 
eral manag of G Mills’ me 
chanical division. Mr. Stephens 
Was ¢ pres dent of Ma 
naflux 


president ol 
president ot 
isurer of General 
Stephens 
neral 
ilso 


ected i vice 
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USDA Export Report 
WASHINGTON~— The Depart- 
Agriculture reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales 
registered for export payment dur- 
ing the week of Oct. 14-20 were as 
follows 
Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program totaled 3,345,817 bu.; 
cumulative since July 1, 1959, is 
83,778,394 bu. 
Flour under 
program, for the week totaled 
387,493 ecwt. (891,235 bu. wheat- 
equivalent); cumulative since July 
1, 1959, is 7,138,056 ewt. (16,417,528 
bu. wheat equivalent.) 


US 


ment of has 


the cash payment 


Sales for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago (Oct. 14-20) to- 
taled 11,690,933 bu. wheat and 3$17,- 
515 ewt, flour; cumulative (July 1I- 
Oct. 20, 1958) 96,095,499 bu. wheat 
and 8,004,598 ewt. flour. 
rhe 

to « 
Ih 


is well 


foregoing totals represent sales 
which are 

International Wheat 
as sales to non-membe1 


members of 
Agreement 
coun 


muuntries 


recorde d against 
and 


recorded, 


rransactions 


tries 


wheat igreement obligations 


special transactions not so 
ire included 

Crown Zellerbach’s 

Sales, Earnings Up 
SAN FRANCISCO Crown Zeller 

; for the first 

S28 966.000 


ch Corp.s earnings 


months of 1959 were 
the same per od 
$2.03 
1958's 


rease ove! 


in 1958. Earnings a share 


$1.63 during 


were 
com] with 
first nine months 


Sales reached $393.007.000. a new 


line-month record, and were 14% 
ihead of 1958 


ter sales and earnings 
1958. For the 
ending Sept. 30, 1959 
were $135,643,000, up 11%, and 


is $9.740,000, up 5% 


quart 
» ahead of 
months 


the ime period a year ago 
CHARTER 
ENID, OKLA 
itor Equipment 
tered here 
S$50.000 and a 5S0-vea 


GRANTED 
Balden Mill & Ele 
has been char 
capital 
existence. In 
and 


Co 
with a stock of 
corporators are Samuel 


Ralph Balden, all of Enid 





GAVEL PRESENTED—Philip 8S. 


Duff, 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., at the 


left, recently retired as president of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. As one 


of his last official duties, Mr. Duff 


new president, 


turned 
Allan Q. Moore, the Pillsbury 


over the gavel of office to the 
Co. The presentation to Mr. 


Moore was made at the regular meeting of the exchange’s board of directors. 








Louis E. Caster 


TO HEAD ABA—Louis E. Caster, 
Rockford Colonial Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, IL, was elected to the chair- 
manship of the American Bakers 
Assn. during the annual convention 
of ABA held in Chicago. Mr. Caster 
formerly was chairman of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 





ABA REPORT 


(C‘ontinued from page 6) 





our own bakeries to be able to give 
the public a better product at a low- 
er cost so that more and more peo- 
ple will want to buy, eat and enjoy 
bakery products galore.” 

The fast rate of acceptance of con- 
tinuous mixing by the baking indus 
try was noted by Thomas F. Spoon- 


er, Baker Process Co., division of 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, 
N.J., in an address titled ‘‘Continu- 


ous Mixing Your Future Has Ar- 
rived.” 
Stressing this growth pattern he 


noted that four years ago there were 


only 2 operating units, three years 
ago 5, two years ago 10, and one 
year ago 21 units in operation. “To- 


day there are 56 Do-Makers in oper- 


ation and very shortly this number 
will exceed 70,” he said. In a break- 
down of these locations it was indi- 
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cated that 20 states and the District 
of Columbia and four foreign coun- 
tries are represented. 

Referring to the adaptability of 
the process to varied requirements, 
he stated that “whether we consider 
the relatively dense volume-sweet 
lcaf market of New England, the ex- 
tremely soft loaf market of the 
South, the tw’st-loaf market of Tex- 
as, or the balloon loaf market of the 
West Coast, many Do-Maker units 
are meeting these wide varieties of 
product demands.” 

Mr. Spooner also noted that the 
effective use of advertising and pro- 
motion programs has enabled bakers 
to realize market gains in bread vol- 
ume of between 10% and 40% with 
some even higher. 

He stressed that the continuous 
mix system is the “answer to the 
product‘on man’s dream” because “‘it 
paces the entire shop smoothly and 
regularly,” assures uniformity, re- 
sults in operational savings amount- 
ing to an average of 35¢ cwt. dough 
produced, offers the most sanitary 
equipment. ‘‘“Many systems have been 
under-girded by sound, basic _re- 
search from the point where the 
flour is milled until the fermented 
and mixed dough is in the pan,” he 
said. 

Production Requirements 

Touching on production required 
to justify installation, Mr. Spooner 
stated that at the top of the scale 
are plants producing more than 500,- 
000 Ib. weekly and others producing 
as low as 60,000 lb. weekly 

At the conclusion of the address 
three samples of bread were distrib- 
uted for a taste test by the bakers 
attending the session. All three were 
varied in flavor through the proc- 
ess, and the opinion of the bakers 
was sought for taste preference 

A new film describing the 
Maker process was presented. It was 
the world premier of the production 

Jennings Randolph, U.S. senator 
from West Virginia, was the featured 
speaker at the wholesale bread ses- 
sion. In a stirring address he com- 
mented that “the alert businessman 
is more than mere cost-accountant 
The effective baker must know more 
than just the problems of producing 
and marketing, for wise decisions in 
business require not only a knowl- 
edge of how to conduct a commer- 
cial transaction, but knowledge of 
personnel relations, of commodity re 
lations, and of the whole process of 
communication. From this point of 
view, therefore, the modern business- 
man is peculiarly well gifted to con- 
tribute to public affairs.” 

Mr. Kelley reappeared at the final 
session of the convention, presenting 
an address captioned “Progress in 
Holding Demand.” In the presenta- 
tion he again stressed that, since 
1954, per capita consumption is 
roughly 26% higher than during the 
30's. “This is a record of which we 
all can be proud. A gain of 26% in 
the per capita use of our products 
combined with the greatest increase 
in population this country has ever 


Do- 
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Arthur Vos, Jr. 


NEW CHAIRMAN—Arthur Vos, Jr., 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, has 
succeeded Louis E. Caster, Rockford 
Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, IIL, 
as chairman of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. The vacancy was the 
result of Mr. Caster being elected to 
the chairmanship of the American 
Bakers Assn. Mr. Vos served on the 
board of directors of AIB prior to his 
appointment as chairman. 


known is a combination which has 
made and can continue to make for 


a very healthy industry,” he de- 
clared. 
The ABA president credited this 


advance to the enrichment program, 
promotion by individual bakers, work 
being done by the Bakers of America 
Program, the consumer service de- 
partment of the American Institute 
of Baking and the public relations 
department of ABA. 


The AIB was represented on the 
program by Ellen H. Semrow, direc- 
tor of consumer service, who showed 
the vast amount of publicity being 
given to baked foods through maga- 
zines and newspapers as a result of 
material distributed by AIB 

Dudley E. McFadden, ABA's direc- 
tor of public relations presented a 
“Report on Audio-Visual Materials,” 
outlining the association's general 


public relations activities, and he of- 
fered the bakers a premier of a new 
Color of 


“The 


motion 
Health.” 


picture, 


ee ee} 
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Interest Rates 


For Crop Support 
Funds to Be Raised 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the rate of interest payable on 
certificates of interest issued to 
banks and other lending institutions 
participating in the financing of 1959 

and subsequent-crop price sup- 
port loans will be increased effective 


Nov. 1, 1959, from 3%% to 4% per 
annum. 
This increased interest rate pay- 


able to lending institutions does not 
affect the rate of interest charged 
to producers on 1959-crop price sup- 


port loans, which remains at 312% 
per annum. 
This increase to lending agencies 


is to bring the interest rate more in 
line with current rates on compar- 
able short-term government’ and 
commercial borrowings. This action 
is necessary, USDA said, to retain 
and encourage greater participation 
by private lenders in the financing 
of Commodity Credit Corp. loan pro- 
grams. 

The increase is not retroactive 
Therefore, lending institutions which 
have invested funds in 1959-crop 
price support loans will earn inter- 
est on their investment at per annum 
rates as follows: 

(a) For investments made prior 
to July 1, 1959, 2%% from date of 
investment through June 30, 34% 
from July 1 to and including Oct 
31, and 4% thereafter 

(b) For made  be- 

31, 3%% 
through 
thereafter 


investments 
tween July 1 and Oct 
from date of investment 

Oct. 31 and 4% 

(c) For investments on 

ter Nov. 1, 4%. 

A Federal 
amending the _ regulations 
which financial institutions partici- 
pate in financing price support loan 
on grains and commodities similarly 
handled will be issued to authorize 
the increased rate of interest. Re- 
prints of the Federal Register pub- 
lication will be distributed to finan- 
cial institution by County Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
offices 


af- 


and 


publication 
under 


Register 








ABA SPEAKERS—Speakers who appeared at the wholesale bread branch 
meeting during the annual convention of the American Bakers Assn. in Chi- 
cago were, left to right: Don Copell, the W. E. Long Co.-Independent Bakers 
Cooperative, Inc., Chicago; John O. Tomb, McKinsey & Co., Chicago; Sen. 
Jennings Randolph of West Virginia, and Lloyd Feuchtenberger, Jr., Blue- 


field, W.Va., chairman of the branch. 
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Soybean Export aaa 
Estimates Raised - _ a 
To 150 Million Bu. ee 


d (Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 3 . 


Heerengracht : 





Northwestern Miller Washington . 
Correspondent AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
WASHINGTON-—US. Department 
rriculture officials last week said Importers of 
export sights on soybeans have been 
raised to the expected level of 150 FLOUR ° FEED bd STARCH 
million bushels 
hese estimates of higher exports, 


plus indicated levels of crushing J 
and other uses, make it appear that PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
total soybean disappearance for the SEETHING LANE, LONDON E, ©, 3 
current marketing year will be near FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
the total supply PRODUCTS 
The reason for the sharp advance OFFICES ALSO AT 
in the anticipated export outlook is LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 
attributed to an extreme shortage 
rs of cottonseed from world areas other 
Carl W. Ritchie Paul R. Dal than the U.S. Japan, it is reported, D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
. urgently needs oilseed materials 106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 
MERCHANTS OF THE YEAR—Two grain merchandising experts with Car- since it now appears to be short of : IMPORTERS OF =F 
gill, Inc.—Paul R. Daly in Plainview, Texas and Carl W. Ritchie in Seaford, about 75,000 tons of cottonseed enter: pony a 
Del._—have been named “merchants of the year” by the company's grain which it normally obtained from LIVERPOOL LEITH 
division. Vice president H. Robert Dierckc, division head who announced the = sources other than the U.S. supply DUBLIN BELFAST 
selections, said Mr. Daly had excellent marketing and management ability In addition, responsible U.S. crush- 
in a key grain production area. Mr. Ritchie was chosen on the basis of his ers in Texas have previously reported 
service to customers in a large grain consuming area and on general man- that they have sold all their cotton- 
agement ability. “The awards to both men were deserved not only for their seed meal in export channels this STANNARD, COLLINS & Co., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBRBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 





























handling of grains in their charge, but also for the remarkably creative nature year at good price levels 
of their performances. Their efforts have enhanced Cargill's role in two of This new higher export estimate 

the nation’s most important agricultural areas,” Mr. Diercks said. Mr. Daly, for beans is seen as the kiss of death aay 5 —— LONDON, E. ©. 3 
with Cargill since 1950, served in company offices in Sioux City, lowa, Bea- to any edible oil donation program Cable Address: “Famed,” London 
trice, Neb., and Kansas City before his transfer to Plainview. He is a former through voluntary aid agencies this 
member of the Kansas City Board of Trade, is a two-year army veteran and year. In fact, using a conservative 
attended the National Business Training School in Sioux City. Mr. Ritchie estimate of the probable crush of f[ tata 

joined Cargill in 1947, and has worked in Cargill's Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Balti- beans this year of 385 million bush- WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
more and Seaford offices. He is a graduate of the University of Nebraska’ els, plus exports of the 150 million ‘i einen a ee as 
and is a five-year army veteran. estimate, plus 30 million or better Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 


‘icholas 8t sERDEEN 
for seed and wastage, adds up to a 96/20 fliam t.. iy 


total of approximately 565 million : *hilip,”” Dundee 


Louis. He was educated at St. Paul’s pyshels. which probably will be very 
E. S. Moore, Jr., School in Concord, N.H., Hun School , ag bee ; : 


close to the total supply of a new 




















in Princeton, N.J., and at Princeton : P oF ' ~< son . 4 
. . , ’ crop of 530 and a carryover of 50 ’ ’ 
National Biscuit University. After leaving Princeton  mijjion Gebrs. Van Den Bergh s N.V. 
he operated a large cattle ranch in It must be remembered that of Since 1881 


“ ° northern Wyoming and_ southern the carryover, 10 million bushels FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Executive, Dies Montana. Together with his father, pave been reported as re-sealed in ROTTERDAM : Cables: y 


Edward S. Moore, Sr., he published _f, ns ' 1s ic 
, ‘ arm storage, and USDA officials 
row wv , : ~~ . . 23. , . , . (Holland) Locomotion Kotterdam 
NEW YORK Edward Small the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press, after doubt that those beans will be avail- 
Moore. Jr.. 53. chairman of the ex- which he became president and gen able for sale unless the bean price 
ecutive committee of National Bis- eral manager of the Outsen-Gage- ¢ompensates the farmer for a year’s 


died Moore Corp. of Cheyenne, a paper storage at 16¢ per bu ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


Yet. 23: 2 “re home in Ston- Products firm BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe ih 6 22s 
Oct. 23 at his summer home in yn FLOUR AGENT 


ington, Conn. He had been ill for In 1937, Mr. Moore organized the FDA SEIZURES REPORTED RONGENGOT te OSLO, NORWAY 


, / = She an (Wyo.) Juni Chi or : “Tr I Twen ‘ons 
about a year ne ride i Aungyr . mmber of WASHINGTON lwenty action Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Commerce, becoming its first presi- against warehoused foods covered Cin Adie a cdnenated 
president of National Biscuit from dent. The next year he helped form mo than half the volume of unfit 
1949 until Sept. 28 of this year, when the Wyoming State Junior Chamber  [00ds seized during September, o1 
he was elected chairman of the ex of Commerce, and was the first pres 193 tons cf a total 346 tons, it has Established 1886 
as é é oO - nm renor ‘ ' 7 *y ‘ ‘ r . Fae oC 

. —. ident of this organization bec eported by the Food and Drus BULSING & HESLENFELD 
COVE COMMETISS . - Administration. Insect contamination FLOUR IMPORTERS 

A grandson of the late Judge Wil- From 1942 to 1945 Mr Moore and | nfestations were found in Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 


live infest 
> +; . “*heve . . , . Bolicit Correspondence From 

liam H. Moore, one of the founders ~ rved in ¢ La ie nne with the War flour, baking mixes, a breakfast ce- Manufacturers and Exporters 

of National Biscuit Co.. Mr. Moore Production Board, first as state sal- yea) shelled peanuts, rice and egg Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 

was born on March 18, 1906, at St vage manager and later as branch Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


: noodles 
manager for Wyoming 








cuit Co.'s board of directors 


Mr. Moore had been executive vice 























Mr. Moore was elected a vice pres 


McCONN REID, LTD. ident of National Biscuit Co. on Cutie Aiteem: “Bonsnaee,” Landen FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
- — April 19, 1948, having previously MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 


served as assistant to the president FLOUR IMPORTERS ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

19 Waterloo St GLASGOW since Oct. 11, 1945. On Sept. 27, 1948, , ee Se 
he became a member of Nabisco’s 2, Mark Lane Rotterdar 

i ner INZ : LONDON,E.C.3 


Cable Address: MARVEL,’ Glasgow 1°29 Cable ress: Felixhen 











board of directors and its executive 
committee 
one Mr. Moore also served as a direc .r Tr 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS tor of the First National City Bank s PrOLP & CO., LTD. 
* : cae , ; , . 7 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
FLOUR MERCHANTS of New York; Republic Aviation AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW.C.2 Corp.; the Biscuit and Cracker Man Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
ufacturers Assn.: Nabisco Foods softwheat and springwheat flours 














a act stating terms and conditions in full 


Ltd Canada, and Nabisco Foods ns w 
Ltd., England. He was a member of 
the board of trustees of the US 


Coble Address—Bortrite, London Council, International Chamber of a 
H. COHEN & CO.. Ltd Commerce and belonged to the N.Y GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
; = . Yacht, Racquet and Tennis and Links FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
Fiour Importers Clubs of New York City AMSTERDAM 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
LONDON, E.c. 4 : Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Established over 50 years a —a a a sister and three Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
granacniiaren 


equest 














Mr. Moore is survived by his wife, 
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EXCHANGE TRADITION—Through the years it has become a tradition 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange that newly elected members to the board 
of directors, along with the new president, treat their fellow board members 
on the occasion of taking office. In this case, Howard Scheu, Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, at the right, now a director, presents an apple and a cigar to Adrian 
IHloward, L. A. Howard Co., a past president of the exchange. 





Canada’s Trouble Spot 
For Harvest Switches 


To Eastern Prairies 


WINNIPEG—The trouble spot in 
Western Canada's agricultural front 
has switched rapidly from Alberta 
to Manitoba and parts of eastern 
and northern Saskatchewan. A gen- 
limited amount of snow fol- 
lowed by sunny weather and favor- 
able temperatures permitted the re- 
sumption of harvest operations in 
Alberta and western Saskatchewan 
ind it is now anticipated, with anoth- 
er 10 days of reasonable weather, 
little or no crop will be left out over 
winter 


erally 


Elsewhere the outlook remained 
rim and the prospect of taking any 


further crop off appeared increas- 
ingly remote as heavy snows Oct. 25 
again blanketed most of the area 
east of a north-south line through 
Regina, Sask. Manitoba again took 
the brunt of the storm. Over this 
large area of Manitoba and eastern 
Saskatchewan, most of the soil was 


water-logged and reports of swathed 
‘rain sprouting and rotting were 
common, Most of the flax crop is still 
‘anding 

Some two weeks ago Alberta had 
than 50% of the crop unhar- 
Now this has been reduced 
ery materially by favorable weather 
remaining out at 
the current week 


more 


vested 


ind the percentage 
the beginning of 


(Oct. 26) may be less than in either 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan where 
estimates place the figure in the 
neighborhood of 20 of the 1959 
seeded acreage to all grains still un- 
harvested 

e®ee 


Aid Expected 


WINNIPEG F 
Canada who 


crop 


Western 


serious 


irmers in 
suffered 
abnormal 
will undoubtedly 
from the federal 
respective pro- 


have 


losses beca use of 
conditions 
some aid 
government and thei 
vincial governments in the _ three 
prairie provinces. This was the firm 
conviction following a meeting here 
Oct. 22 when John Diefenbaker, 


weather 
receive 


prime minister, and three of his cabi- 
net 


ministers met with the agricul- 





tural ministers of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta as well as 
Manitoba's premier and leaders of 
prairie farm organizations, including 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., and the 
three wheat pools. Representatives 
of the Canadian Wheat Board also 
attended. 

While no commitment came out 
of the meeting and federal agricul- 
ture minister Douglas Harkness 
warned there was a limit to which a 
government can go in paying out 
money, all farm representatives were 
confident that assistance would be 
forthcoming. It is known that the 
federal government is waiting to re- 
ceive detail reports of the entire situ- 
ation, It may take three weeks to 
complete this work. 

The whole problem is extremely 
variable and no pattern obtains. The 
extremes exist in every district and 
from farm to farm. Several pro- 
posals were put forward and since 
every farmer would not be in need of 


aid, some felt that the only equit- 
ab!e manner in which to cope with 
the problem was on an_ individual 
basis. This could be done on a mu- 


nicipal (county) basis. 


————SREAD IS THE STAFF 


CROP Will Receive 
Soybeans from Ohio 


TOLEDO— Truckloads of soybeans 
from all over Ohio are beginning to 
arrive in Toledo for the first St. Law- 
rence Seaway shipment to be made 
by the Christian Rural Overseas 
Program. 

The 1.8 million pounds of soybeans 
will be loaded on the freighter Prins 
Alexander of the Niagara Line at 
Toledo Marine Terminals Nov. 5 fol- 
lowing a dedicatory luncheon 

More than 200 religious and agri- 
cultural leaders, representing at least 
50 Ohio counties, will be present at 
the luncheon 


or tlre— 





PL 480 


(Continued from page 





documentation with respect to wheat 


exported from Canadian transship- 
ment point 
Authorization No. 46-12 was 


amended to provide for purchase of 
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an additional $4,815,000 worth (about 
60,000 metric tons) of wheat flour, 
or a total of $18,457,000 (about 230,- 
000 tons). About 78,000 tons have 
been purchased. 

The increases are a further pro- 
gramming of funds under the PL 
480 agreement with UAR announced 
July 29, 1959. 

Authorization No. 46-15 to UAR 
is for the purchase of approximately 
$1.2 million worth of wheat from 
U.S. suppliers. Contracts may be 
made between Nov. 2, 1959, and May 
31, 1960. Delivery will be to the im- 
porter f.o.b. vessel posts. Shipments 
must be made between Nov. 2, 1959, 
and June 30, 1960 

Authorization No. 46-15 provides 
for purchase of approximately 20,000 
metric tons of wheat, grade U.S. No. 
2 or better, in bulk. Only the follow- 
ing wheat will be eligible for finan- 
cing: Hard red spring wheat of the 
subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring, and red spring; hard 
red winter wheat of the subclasses 
dark hard winter, hard winter, and 
yellow hard winter; and mixed wheat 
containing not more than 5% of the 


classes of wheat, excluding durum, 
other than the classes’ specified 
above. The wheat exported must 


have been grown in the U.S. 

Information concerning purchases 
is available from Hassan El Abd 
commercial counselor, embassy of 
the United Arab Republic, 2215 Wy- 
oming Ave., N.W., Washington 8, 
D.C. 





CAPITAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 





sired information. USDA believes that 
the collection of cost data will be 
completed by late November or early 
December. True D. Morse, under sec- 
retary of agriculture declared: ‘The 
survey will be very valuable both to 
us and the commercial storage in- 
dustry when we begin our review of 
UGSA contracts next year.’ He also 
commented that many commercial 
warehousemen may find the survey 
helpful to them in their record keep- 
ing. 

This whole whoop-la about grain 
storage charges is a bonfire started 
by USDA officials themselves some 
time ago when Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, and other 
senior staffers went to the nation 
emphasizing the cost of storing grain 


turned over to USDA under non- 
recourse loans as part of the price 
support program. The use of a “bil- 


lion dollars a year” to describe the 
charges of storing surplus commodi- 
became a household phrase in 
many urban communities and _ un- 
doubtedly did much to discredit the 
support programs. 

However, this attack aroused the 
old hardcore of the splintered farm 
bloc in Congress which demanded 
from USDA some evidence that it 
had approved UGSA on proper terms 

These congressional attacks on 
UGSA have been an avenue of ap- 
proach for the sub-committee headed 
by Stuart Symington (D., Mo.) in 
concert with keen Denver attorney 
Richard Schmidt. The UGSA con- 
tract now looks like a muddy stream 
inw h Mr. Schmidt might pan some 
pay dirt 


lies 


e®ee 
William C. Rossman 
month sees the retirement 


7 HIS 
{ a fine old timer in the grain 


export field, William C. Rossman, 
executive vice president and assistant 
-treasurer of the North 


secretar 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
aiiiaieietenmennmenentanedl v a aeons tm 
WANTED—OFFICE MANAGER; EXPERI. 
enced in grain accounting and corpora 
tion records. Excellent pay and working 
conditions with opportunity to invest 
Prefer age 25 to 45 Address Ad No 
The Northwestern Miller Minne 
apolis 40, Minn 








5300 


WANTED —SHIFT MILLER FOR COM- 
bined flour and corn milling operation 
College town, well located, urban com 
munity, close to larger cities in South 
west. Prefer person with milling experi 
ence in family and bakery flours Ag 
gressive, expanding organization offering 
g00d opportunity to qualified person 
Please furnish complete resume, educa 
tion, experience in first letter Address 
Ad No. 5268 The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 





Industrial 
Engineer 


Large national grain company re- 
quires industrial engineer with expe- 
rience in grain elevator operations. 
Please furnish complete data in first 
letter—personal information, educa- 
tion, experience, references and sal- 
ary expected. Address Ad No. 5316, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 40, Minn. 








REGIONAL SALES MANAGER 


Well established flour milling company 
has position with good future open in 
Central States. Man about 35 years 
old wanted to supervise sales of flour 
to bakers and jobbers in Illinois, in- 
cluding Chicago, Indiana and Michi- 
gan. One who has sold flour, shorten- 
ing or other bakers’ needs probably 
best qualified. All replies held in 
strictest confidence. Address Ad No. 
5322, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 











American Grain Export Assn., 
ating out of No. 2 Broadway, 
York. 

Mr 
 & 
export 


oper- 
New 


Rossman will be succeeded by 
Simering, formerly grain trade 
coordinator at Washington 
the retirement of 


Commenting on 


Mr. Rossman, F. R. Hediger, secre- 
tary of the association, said, “After 
many years of valuable and devoted 


service, I am sure that its members 
as well as those who had the pleasure 
of knowing him will join in wishing 
Mr. Rossman good health and happi- 
ness in the future.” 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Rossman 
will not be on deck when the export 
association moves back to the new 
exchange building at No. 2 Broadway, 
where a veritable palace has replaced 
the old Produce Exchange Building 
It is certain, however, that the mem- 

Mr. Rossman will be con- 
present in the minds of his 


ories of 
stantly 
old 


associates 
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bie p-og IS ONE publication that brings you 


all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 


milling industry each week — The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Each week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S., in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 

But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


THE WORTHWESTi ON 


For Advertising Information 


For Subscriptions, Contact 


‘ 


of services to advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 
( ration of their businesse S, this sery ice program has 
heen improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 
spe cial sery ee Ss 

Truly its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 


T'o make sure you read the milling indus 
try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of The 
Miller in case you are not already receii 

ing it? Then you will be certain of not 
missing one of the 52 idea-packed issues 
during the year. Subscription rates are 
<4; a year. The Miller is available to per 

sons in and serving the milling and grain 


industries only. 
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2501 Waoyzota Bivd. 
1 er Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Kanses City 
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Franeis J. Frrzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 











Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurIsTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo 

















SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With WaT Flour Treatm 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 
running—that stoppages won't turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 


results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


jers with bio wing 
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“Wanna Bite: 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 
Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 
One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 


with the changing world. 


General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 


tomorrow’s. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 




































